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Muskogee (or Creek) was the numerically 
and politically dominant language of the 
Creek Confederacy.! But there were also 
minority groups speaking other languages, 
and Muskogee itself was divided into a 
number of dialects. These facts indicate 
that the linguistic situation within the Con- 
federacy was one of great complexity. 

Of the languages definitely known to have 
been spoken in the Confederacy there are 
Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, Mikasuki, Apa- 
lachee (extinct), Natchez, Yuchi, and Shaw- 
nee.2 Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, Mika- 


suki,.and Apalachee are closely related to 
Muskogee, and these six languages, together 


with Choctaw and Chickasaw, comprise the 
Muskogean linguistic family.2 The Natchez 
language comprises a separate family in 
itself, which is in turn distantly related to 
the Muskogean family; both families taken 


1 Most of the field work on the Muskogee lan- 
guage was made possible through two grants (in 
1936 and 1937) which I received from the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Yale University. The 
collection of additional material on Muskogee 
(particularly notes on dialectic variation and texts 
dealing with historical and ethnological topics) 
comprised a part of the research done in 1938-39 
on the history of the Creek Confederacy under a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society 
(Penrose Fund). 

2 Author’s field notes on Alabama, Koasati, 
Hitchiti, Muskogee, Natchez, and Yuchi. A 
Seminole language is not mentioned because the 
Semincles, who broke away from the main body 
of the Creeks in the eighteenth century, do not 
have a special language; part of them speak 
Muskogee, and the rest speak Mikasuki. 

3’Mary R. Haas, The Classification of the 
Muskogean Languages, in Language, Culture, and 
Personality (ed. by Leslie Spier), pp. 41-46; 
Menasha, 1941. 
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together comprise what is called the 
Natchez-Muskogean stock. Yuchi is also 
a separate family in itself, but, unlike 
Natchez, it is not related to the Muskogean 
family; instead, it has been suggested that 
it may be related to the Siouan family.® 
Shawnee, on the other hand, is related to 
neither, but belongs instead to the wide- 
spread Algonquian family. 

Owing to this linguistic complexity among 
the affiliated towns of the Confederacy one 
can surmise that it would have been desirable 
for political leaders to possess considerable 
linguistic versatility. That many of them 
actually did possess such versatility is borne 
out by the fact that there are Creek 
men today who can speak.more than one 
of these languages and others who can 
testify that their fathers did. There is also 
evidence that. the dominance of the Musko- 
gee language was felt in all towns regardless 
of the native speech. Many Yuchi, for 
example, speak both Muskogee and Yuchi, 
but members of towns whose native speech 
is Muskogee are not likely to learn Yuchi. 
The same is or has been true of many of the 
other minority languages. Indeed, in some 
towns the process has been so sweeping that 
the townspeople have come to use only 
Muskogee and no longer use their former 
native speech. This has happened, for 
instance, in the Alabama and Koasati towns 
in the old Creek Nation in eastern Okla- 


4 John R. Swanton, The Muskhogean Connec- 
tion of the Natchez Language, IJAL 3.52-75 
(1924). 

5 Edward Sapir, Central and North American 
Languages, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Four- 
teenth edition, 5.138-141. 
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homa, for the members of these towns now 
speak only Muskogee.® 


In the preceding paragraphs it has been 
shown (1) that a number of languages, both 
related and unrelated, were spoken within 
the Creek Confederacy, and (2) that of these 
Muskogee was dominant. Both of these 
facts have an important bearing on the 
dialectic variation that exists within Musko- 
gee proper. 

It appears plausible that the different 
dialects once had fairly definite areal dis- 
tributions, but because of numerous upheav- 
als in recent Creek history, it has now be- 
come impossible to chart them with accu- 
racy. There were formerly between forty 
and fifty towns belonging to the Creek Con- 
federacy, and at one time the dialect 
boundaries were probably connected with 
the town boundaries and the dialects of 
contiguous towns were probably more nearly 
alike than the dialects of towns far removed 
from one another. The difficulties encount- 
ered at the present time in charting the 
distribution of the various dialects have 
been brought about by the fact that the 
geographical relations between the towns 
have been disturbed several times. Several 
major disturbances have occurred during 
the past century and a quarter. The chief 
of these are the following: (1) The removal 
of the Creek Indians from their original 
homes in Alabama and Georgia to Indian 
Territory in 1836-40, by which formerly 
geographically contiguous towns seldom re- 
mained so. (2) The Civil War, during 
which many Indians left their homes to take 
refuge in Texas; on their return earlier 
town sites frequently had to be abandoned 
for one reason or another and new ones then 
established. (3) Land allotment, by which 


* Although the Alabama and Koasati languages 
have become extinct in Oklahoma, they are still 
spoken in Texas and Louisiana, respectively, in 
towns which separated from the other affiliated 
towns before the removal of the Creek Indians 
from Georgia and Alabama to Indian Territory. 
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individual Creeks were given allotments of 
land without consideration of the indi- 
vidual’s town affiliation; hence members of 
the same town often came to be widely 
separated. 

In spite of these catastrophes, however, 
speakers of the present day still exhibit 
several interesting types of dialectic varia- 
tion. The material showing this, which 
was obtained by visiting Indians from dif- 
ferent towns in different parts of the former 
Creek Nation, is presented below: 


Types of Dialectic Variation 
1. Initial h ~ zero 


hifélo ~ ifélo screech-owl (also yifdélo and. 


yofdlo) 

hifkanco ~ ifkénco wood-tick (also 
fi:fk4nco) 

haloniski ~ aloniski devil’s shoestring (also 
hanoliski) 


ha‘cofika ~ a-coféka sinew 

halpaté ~ alpata alligator (also alipata) 

hito ~ flo squirrel 

haska‘ti‘coci ~ a‘skartica tufted titmouse 
(Note that haska‘ticoci is < haskarti-ca 
+ -oci, diminutive suffix.) 

hakhcskit6 ~ akliskité to sneeze (also 
hakti'skita) 

hi-spékwa ~ f'spdkwa robin 

haldnlacokwoci ~ atfntacokwoci humming- 
bird (also tantacékwa and lantacédkwa) 


2.t~1t 

ta‘plakko ~ la:pl4kko (name of a Creek 
tribal town) 

tarwohé:ka ~ la’wohé:ka hawkweed 

tanlacékwa ~ lintacédkwa hummingbird 

hakti‘skité ~ hakliskit4 to sneeze 

takpacéci ~ takpacéci (a kind of bird, 
perhaps the chimney-sweeper) 

timti‘kité ~ linli-kité to speak in an under- 
tone 


7 A brief description of the sounds employed in 
the Muskogee language is to be found in an earlier 
paper of mine, Ablaut and its Function in Musko- 
gee, Lg. 16.141-50 (1940). 
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3.c~k 

cilasité ~ kilasité to shell (corn) 

caloklo‘kité ~ kaloklo-kit&é to make a gob- 
bling sound 

casahlité ~ kasahlité to rustle (as leaves, 
paper) 


4.m~w 
mihinwa ~ wihinwa truth 
mi‘imiyité ~ wi'twiryité to flutter 


5B. h~f 
hi‘fkanco ~ fifkA4nco wood-tick 
ihocow4 ~ ifocow4 navel (also ihociw&) 
hotali- ~ fotalf- the wind 


6.y~w 
kayapité ~ kawapité to lift... 
yihaklité ~ wihaklité to straddle (also 
* yohaklita) 


7. ¢ ~ 8 (rare) 
ci'kélko ~ sikélko martin (bird) 
camahlité ~ samahlité to jingle 


8. 1 ~ I (rare) 
inkalahpolita ~ ipkatahpolita to belch 


9. Initial k ~ zero (rare) 
katéssa ~ atdssa war-knife 


10. m > 9 before k 

ahomkatita ~ ahopkatita to count (also 
ahapkatita) 

yalémka ~ yalépka root 

pa‘lamki ~ pa‘lapki one the other side (also 
apalh4mki, palh4mki, and pant4mki) 


11. Heterophonous consonant clusters > 
geminate clusters 

ich4:swa ~ icc&:swa beaver (also ichahfswa) 

pokkichité ~ pokkiccité to play ball; a 
ball-game 

ikpoci ~ ippoci his son 

ichésti ~ iccdésti his daughter 

kolipkité ~ koli‘ppité to flash 

withi: ~ wii: pendulous 
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12. Metathesis - 

haloniski ~ hanoliski devil’s shoestring 

*katopé-ya ~ ’kapoté-ya mayapple 

*katopéka ~ ’kapotéka hat 

icha‘skélwa ~ ca‘tkdswa brass kettle (The 
difference between these two forms pre- 
supposes an _ intermediate form 
*icca'skétwa or ‘*icca‘tkdswa which > 
ca‘tkéswa by the operation of the process 
of aphesis; see §18) 

simané:li ~ simaldé:ni Seminole 


13. Vocalic assimilation 
a. Regressive (all examples show i or 
a > o when the following syllable 
contains 0) 
yifélo ~ yofélo screech owl 
yilé-hi- ~ yoléhi- loose 
yifolkité ~ yofolkita to return 
talékko ~ tolékko yellow-billed cuckoo 
calé-tka ~ colé:tka cricket 
kafécka ~ kofécka peppermint 
kicékni- ~ kocdékni: short 
lindto ~ londéto flint 
b. Progressive (comparatively rare) 
tolafité ~ tolofité to skin . . 
litafkité ~ litifkit& to come apart 
ihociw4 ~ ihocowé navel 


14. Contraction 

ichahdswa ~ ich&:swa beaver 

’tafo‘ssowaé ~ ’taforssé: red or cedar elm 
(also ’tafé-swa and ’tafé-sso) 


15. Vocalic syncope 
alipat&é ~ alpatd alligator 
ihaliwa ~ ihdlwa provisions (also inhdélwa) 


16. Short vowel ~ long vowel 
hiliswa ~ hilf-swa medicine 
‘litoktéswa ~ ’lito‘ktéswa ankle 
*tafé'sso ~ ’tafo-ssé: red or cedar elm 
fla ~ ala: buckeye bush 


17. Short vowel plus n > long vowel 
panl4mki ~ pa‘lamki on the other side 
inhdélwa ~ i-hdlwa provisions 
ins&pa ~ i-s&:pa garfish 
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18. Aphesis (including not only the loss 
of an initial vowel but also of an 
initial syllable) 
itélwa ~ talwa town (membership inherited 
from mother) 
alantacokwoci, halanlacokwoci ~ 
lanlacékwa, tintacékwa hummingbird 
opainka ~ panka a dance 
issité-pho ~ ’sité:pho cabbage 
catoknéa'‘wa ~ tokna:-wa money 
tottolé-si ~ ’tolé-si chicken 


19. t ~ h (only in the future tense suffix) 
iskaia‘nis ~ iskaha‘nis he will drink 
ni‘sali‘s ~ ni‘sahis he will be buying it 


The above list showing the different types 
of dialectic variation poses a number of 
problems. In the first place all of the types 
except the last (§19) affect only a limited 
number of words and this fact at once makes 
it appear unlikely that these variations 
represent a recent development from a 
previously homogeneous language. Indeed 
the variations appear to represent a hodge- 
podge from many sources and this is probably 
exactly what they represent, particularly 
when one recalls the linguistic complexity 
of the Creek Confederacy as discussed in the 
first part of this paper. In other words one 
is led to suspect that many of these words 
represent a substratum of a former Musko- 
gean (though non-Moskogee) dialect. And 
this becomes even more apparent when other 
Muskogean languages are brought in for 
comparison. 

In some cases the number of different 
forms of one word recorded among Muskogee 
speakers exceeds the number recorded from 
all the other extant Muskogean languages 
taken together. A case in point is the word 
for screech owl. For this we have Choctaw 
ofglo®, Koasati afolo, and Mikasuki ifol-oci, 
as against Muskogee ifdlo, hifélo, yifélo, and 
yofélo. Such an array of forms also aids in 

8 Choctaw forms quoted in this paper are taken 


from Byington, A Dictionary of the Choctaw 
Language, BAE-B 46 (1915). 
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setting up the reconstruction of the Proto- 
Muskogean form of the word. Assuming 
that this is PM *xafolo, it has developed in 
the following ways: 


(1) PM *xafolo > *hafglo > hofglo > Choe. 
ofglo 

(2) PM *xafolo > *hafolo > Koas. afolo 

(3) PM *xafglo > *xifolo > Musk. dial. 
hifdlo > Musk. dial. ifélo and Mik. 
ifol-oci (-oci is dim. suff.) 

(4) PM *xafglo > .*xifolo > Musk dial. 
yifdlo > Musk. dial. yofdlo 


In making the PM reconstruction *xafglo 
nearly every available form has contributed 
something. The fact that the initial conso- 
nant was probably a spirant is evidenced by 
the Muskogee form hifdlo; that it was a 
palatal spirant, by the Musk. form’ yifdlo; 
that the first vowel was a, by the Koas. form 
afolo; that the second vowel was 0, by all 
the forms; that the second vowel was nasal- 
ized, by the Choe. form ofglo. That the 
first vowel is i in the Muskogee variants 
ifolo, hifolo, and yifolo and in the Mik. form 
ifol-oci is probably to be explained as 
assimilation to the preceding palatal spirant 
*x. That the first vowel is o in Choc. ofglo, 
and Musk. dial. yofélo may be explained as 
assimilation to the vowel of the second 
syllable. Such assimilation is common in 
all the Muskogean languages. 

The Muskogee words which show a vari- 
ation between initial h and zero (§1 above) 
indicate that the dialects having the h forms 
may once have been closely associated with 
the Hitchiti, for Hitchiti also has h in cognate 
words. Note the following instances: (1) 
Hitch. halpat-i alligator; Musk. halpata ~ 
alpata; (2) Hitch. hjl-i squirrel, Musk. hito 
~ flo. In this connection it is particularly 


noteworthy that one of the speakers using 
the h forms belongs to Big Town (Musk. 
talwalakko), also known as Apalachicola, 
which was formerly one of a group of Lower 
Creek Towns which spoke closely related 
languages distinct from Muskogee and 
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which recognized Hitchiti as their head 
town.’ Here linguistic evidence from a 
speaker belonging to this town bears out 
what we already know from _ historical 
sources. 

The numerous consonantic correspond- 
ences (§§2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 above) are 
of particular interest because while it is 
difficult to find cognates for some of these 
words in the other extant Muskogean 
languages, still, when such cognates are 
found, they throw new light on certain 
features of Proto-Muskogean. The most 
important instances are presented below. 

The Muskogee word timti-kité ~ linhikité 
to speak in an undertone is probably cognate 
with Choctaw timihati to hum, buzz (as bees). 
If this is correct, it represents the first 
example of a t ~ } correspondence between 
different Muskogean languages. (A second 
example may be found in Choc. mitihaéti 
and Musk. mitmiryité ~ witwiyité to 
flutter, which is cited later.) Another of 
the Muskogee words listed under §2 is 
cognate with words in other languages, but 
in this case a different type of problem is 
raised. The cognates are: Choc. ha:bizko, 
Ala. hakbiska, Koas. hakbiska, Musk. 
hakiiskité ~ haktiskita to sneeze. Here 
Choc., Ala., and Koas, have b where Musk. 
has t ~ 1. However, I think it unlikely 
that a sound correspondence is indicated 
here, particularly since in the case previously 
cited Choctaw has t. Instead, I suspect 
this is one of those cases where a Muskogean 
stem has amalgamated two different pre- 
fixes causing the different forms to assume a 
quite different appearance. Within Choc- 
taw itself there are a number of instances of 
this sort, e.g., lasaha vs. pasaha to spank; 
fotoli to grind vs. botoli to pulverize; lofi to 
skin, flay, peel vs. moffi to rub, scrape, peel off. 
Between the various languages we find 
similar instances, e.g., (1) Choc. lapéo vs. 


® John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek 
Indians and their Neighbors, BAE-B 73.172 (1922). 

10 See Haas, The Classification of the Musko- 
gean Languages, p. 54, Table 20. 
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Koas. kapco earthworm; (2) Choc., Ala., 
Koas. harhi vs. Hitch. ya‘h-i walnut. 

A study of the words listed under ¢c ~ k 
(§3 above) reveals that all have cognates or 
probable cognates with one or more other 
Muskogean languages. Thus we have Choc. 
éalokloha turkey (< the gobbling one), Koas. 
kalokloha to gobble, Musk. caloklo-kita ~ 
kaloklo-kité to make a gobbling sound. Here 
we find that one of the Musk. forms has the 
consonant of the Choctaw form, while the 
other has the consonant of the Koasati form. 
The other two words have cognates in 
Choctaw only and, as would be expected 
from the set of cognates just given, the 
Choctaw forms again have ¢. The cognates 
meaning to rustle, rattle are Choc. éaSahati 
and Musk. casahlit&é ~ kasahlité. Those 
meaning to shell (corn) are: Choc. ¢ilokka 
(somewhat doubtful) and Musk. cilasité ~ 
kilasité. It is important to note that it is 
difficult to find Muskogean cognates show- 
ing an alternation between c (or ¢) and k; 
those given here are all that have been found 
so far and they were discovered as a direct 
result of the variations found within 
Muskogee itself. 

Turning to the Muskogee words showing 
the m ~ w correspondence (§4) we find 
that the Koasati word mafihna truth is 
probably cognate with Muskogee mihinwa 
~ wihinwa truth. However, it is necessary 
to assume that considerable metathesis has 
taken place. Thus a possible reconstruction 
of the PM form is *mahinx*a, which then 
develops as follows: 


(1) PM *mahinx”a > *mahinfa > *mafinha 
> Koas. mafihna. 

(2) PM *mahinx*a > *mahinwa > Musk. 
mihinwa. 


However, this still does not explain the 
Musk. dial. form with w. All in all it is to 
be hoped that at some time other cognates 
may be found which will throw more light 
on the development of this word. The other 
Muskogee example of m ~ w is mi‘imiyité 
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~ wi'twiyité to flutier and this may be 
cognate with Choc. mitihati having the same 
meaning. If this is correct we have another 
instance in which Choc. t corresponds to 
Musk, t. 

The various types of alternation illustrated 
in §§11 to 18 above are processes that are 
shared by all Muskogean languages. All of 
them except vocalic assimilation and aphesis 
are discussed and illustrated in my paper on 
The Classification of the Muskogean Lan- 
guages." In this paper, therefore, I shall 
illustrate only the two not previously 
illustrated. 

Vocalic assimilation (§13) occurs between 
subdialects of Choctaw as well as of Musko- 
gee. Thus we find Choc. Gilantak ~ 
éalantak small red-headed woodpecker; bitobli 
~ botobli to squeeze in the hand. Further- 
more, as between the different Muskogean 
languages we find such instances as Choc. 
Silo-p and Ala. silopi ghost as against Hitch. 
solop-i; Choc. lipolli ~ topolli to pass through 
as against Musk. lopottitd. 

Aphesis (§18) plays a large part in differ- 
entiating the various Muskogean languages. 
The following cases are typical: (1) Musk. 
acoklaén-wa spider as against Choc. éolkan 
(also having metathesis) ; (2) Musk. ifkAnco, 
hifkénco, fifkénco wood-tick as against 
Koas. kAnco; (4) Ala., Koas. cihkafo sassa- 
jras as against Choc. kafi. Also of interest 
in this connection is the fact that some 
Muskogee combining forms are distinguished 
from their corresponding independent forms 
by means of aphesis, e.g., kan-, combining 
form corresponding to i‘kan& land, ground. 

Before concluding it should also be 
pointed out that some words exhibit such a 
multiplicity of forms that they are found 
listed under several different headings and 


11 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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can sometimes be traced through a whole 
series of developments. One interesting 
example is apalh4mki on the other side < 
ap4l-wa the rest, the remainder + hdmki one; 
(the suffix -wa is regularly lost when it 
would stand between two consonants.) 
This word has passed through a whole series 
of developments, viz., (1) apalh4mki > (2) 
palhamki > (3) *pallimki > (4) panlémki 
> (5) patémki > (6) pal4pki. While this 
example” illustrates a series of developments 
that have taken place within Muskogee 
itself, it is even more significant for its 
reminder that the development of many 
words in the various Muskogean languages 
may represent an even more complex history 
if the whole story were known. ; 


This concludes the comparisons and con- 
trasts that it is possible to make at this time 
between the various Muskogee dialects on 
the one hand and the various Muskogean 
languages on the other. The most im- 
portant point to be noted here is that for the 
most part the types of variation between the 
different dialects of Muskogee resemble the 
types of variation found between the differ- 
ent Muskogean languages. Of equal sig- 
nificance is the fact that the study of the 
Muskogee dialects has helped | uncover 
cognates and sound correspondences be- 
tween the Muskogean languages and has 
thereby increased our knowledge of Proto- 
Muskogean. Further study of the Musko- 
gee dialects is thus indicated to be of 
considerable importance. By the same 
token the importance of the dialects of other 
Muskogean languages, in particular those of 
Choctaw, is also indicated. 


12 Compare the development. of the word hok- 
talhécko prickly pear which is discussed in a paper 
of mine, A Popular Etymology in Muskogee, Lg. 
17.340-1 (1941). : 
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The consonant system of many American 
Indian languages “comprises a triple series 
of stops, as well as of certain other classes 
of consonants, such as spirants. These 
have been variously termed according to 
the different authors and languages. 

Other consonant systems prevail in large 
parts of the American continents, including 
those of a single series of stops, as for exam- 
ple Nahuatl (but not, for instance, the 
related Pipil), most dialects of Eskimo, 
Araucanian, Yamana (Tierra del Fuego). 
In both continents and chiefly in their 
eastern part, the double series of stops 
(k : g, t : d, etc.) seems to be prevalent, as 
typified by the Algonquian languages of 
North America, or the Arawak languages of 
South America. 

The triple series is most firmly established 
in the western part, being found in most 
of the languages on the Pacific coast of 
North America as well as in the important 
Quechua and Aymaré of the Andean region. 
Doubtless it once had a wider extension 
toward the east. Thus a triple series of 
stops and spirants are found in some of the 
Siouan languages, notably the Dakotan, 
and we may presume that it was developed 
in the speech once common to all Siouan 
tribes. 

A system of a quadruple series is extremely 
rare. We find it in the language of the 
Ponca and Omaha, with which this paper is 
to deal. 

When speaking of the various series, 
nothing has as yet been said as to their 
nature. In widely separate languages the 
phonetic systems are never quite identical. 
This means that when we speak of a triple 
series of stops in such distinctly different 
languages as Dakota and Quechua the 
respective series must not be understood to 
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mirror each other completely. This point 
also constitutes the main difficulty in our 
investigation. In almost every case we 
find not only that the terminology differs 
radically but also that the available de- 
scriptions of the sounds in question are 
either vague or ambiguous, or, as with some 
of the early Spanish authors, are really no 
description at all. In ‘spite of this, general 
trends ascertained from a few good descrip- 
tions may be discerned, guiding us toward 
sufficiently safe conclusions. Now, as for 
the terminology, there is no need to enter 
upon too many details. The use of such 
designations as fortes, explosives, emphatics, 
is so inappropriate that these terms ought 
to be altogether discarded. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to find proper terms for 
the respective sounds; and for a general 
purpose, as for the needs of the present 
paper, commonly accepted terms will be 
highly desirable. 

Lacking a proper and wholly satisfactory 
terminology, I shall with much hesitation 
accept the terms TENUIS, MEDIA and EM- 
PHATIC as general designations of the types 
in the triple series: The term MEDIA can 
hardly be used for any other type than a 
voiceless unaspirated sound, or for the type 
which has been more exactly designated as a 
voiceless media. The natural counterpart 
of the MEDIA is the TENUIS, which thus 
ought to be used to designate the voiceless 
aspirated stop. By EmpHaTiIc (which is, 
incidentally, used by Riggs) I mean a stop 
which is usually glottalized or otherwise 
related to or derived from a glottalized stop. 
As regards Dorsey’s terminology used for 
Ponca and Omaha, the details will be found 
in the following paragraphs. 

A few characteristic features of the 
different classes of stops ought now to be 
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given, with a particular regard to the 
languages with which we are going to deal. 

It is in the nature of the type termed 
tenuis to remain almost unchanged in most 
languages where it is found. This is the 
type met with in Dakota p‘a head,' or in 
Ponca pi I arrive, in Dorsey’s orthography 
(pi). By using the term tenuis, we say 
nothing as to the force of the aspiration, 
which may well be stronger in the Teton 
Dakota than in Ponca and Omaha. All 
that is implied is the indubitable relationship 
between these types in Dakota and Ponca, 
as evidenced by Dakota hot'y’ call out, 
Ponca hu’ta® (in Dorsey’s orthography, = 
hu’t‘a"), Dakota wak‘a’ holy, Ponca maka’ 
(= mak‘a™) medicine, Dakota ak‘ip‘a meet, 
happen, Ponca akipé (= 4k‘ip‘é), etc. 

As for the mediae, we notice at once a 
trait which is everywhere peculiar to this 
series: the tendency toward sonorization. 
We find a typical example of sonorization 
in Ojibwa (Baraga’s orthography employs 
g, b, d, etc.); compare the voiceless forms 
common in Cree. In Quechua the potential 
sonorization is revealed by forms such as 
tambo (= tampu inn), inga (= inca, in 
old Spanish authors) or in place-namessuch 
as Cochabamba, Moyobamba (compare 
pampa plain), etc. The sonorization is an 
essential characteristic in Ponca-Omaha. 
Thus the verbal prefix ba-, corresponding to 
Dakota pa- (with unaspirated p) is clearly 
and completely voiced and strictly differ- 
entiated from the form pa-* (Dorsey’s 
orthography), which incorporates a 1st pers. 
sg. subjective pronoun (J). The latter 
contains a sonant-surd p, as Dorsey pro- 
posed to call it in want of a better term. 
These are in all probability to be considered 
as voiceless mediae. 


1The aspiration was not noted by Stephen 
Return Riggs in Dakota, but exceptionally given 
as a characteristic of the Teton dialect (e.g., than’ 
ka great, = t'a’ka). 

2 Where Dorsey and others wrote letters upside 
down, we write small capitals right side up. We 
write Greek theta for Dorsey’s c with stroke (= 
interdental spirant without opposition). 
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The quadruple series in Ponca? is com- 
pleted by the emphatics, of which there 
is no reason to doubt the actual as well as 
historical identity with the corresponding 
sounds in Dakota, as appears from the 
comparison of Dakota t’e die (in Riggs’s 
writing te) with Ponca t’e (as represented 
by Dorsey). 

Regarding the sonant-surds J. Owen 
Dorsey says (On the Comparative Phonology 
of Four Siouan Languages, in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1883, p. 922) that they 
constitute a series intermediate between 
the surds (= tenues) and sonants (= 
voiced mediae), whence he suggests the 
term sonant-surd. Thus a sonant-surd k 
(which Dorsey represents K) is described as a 
“medial k, between k and g.” As I have 
indicated above, such sounds are evidently 
actualized as voiceless mediae, but they 
differ from these in one essential respect: 
they are never apt to be sonorized. For in 
such case they would tend to be confused 
with the voiced mediae, from which they 
are, as I have said, strictly differentiated. 
We may therefore with some advantage 
stick to Dorsey’s temporarily chosen term. 

The beginning of the comparative phonol- 
ogy of Ponca-Omaha (together with Osage, 
Quapaw and Kanza, = the Oegiha group) 
was made by J. Owen Dorsey in the paper 
just quoted. What we learn from this 
paper is chiefly certain developments of 
original triliteral syllables (to use Dorsey’s 
expression), by which are understood certain 
(chiefly initial) clusters of two consonants 
followed by a vowel. Such clusters are 
typical of the Dakota dialects, but are more 
scarce in the western (or southwestern) 
Siouan languages. Thus, for example, buf- 
falo (cow) is pte in Dakota, but wite’ 
(Matthews, mite’) in Hidatsa. Although 
the view cannot be forced that Dakota 
represents, in every case, the original state 
of things, we may vet in a general way up- 


* The quadruple series for Ponca therefore in- 
cludes: (1) aspirated, (2) voiced unaspirated, (3) 
voiceless unaspirated, (4) glottalized. 
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hold Dorsey’s opinion, according to which 
certain languages, as the Hotcafigara (= 
Winnebago), insert a vowel, identical with 
the stem vowel, between the consonants in 
such clusters, making, for example, pa’ra 
out of an original monosyllabic form (as in 
Dakota mda, b.la, Ponca béa, etc.). 

A comparison between the Gegiha lan- 
guages (chiefly Ponca and Omaha,)‘ and 
Dakota reveals a great similarity in sound 
as well as in vocabulary. Thus the clusters 
of which mention has already been made 
generally remain in a slightly modified form 
in both. The Oegiha languages are, how- 
ever, not so rich in consonant clusters as 
their northeastern neighbors and lack defi- 
nite types altogether. It will soon be 
found that clusters consisting of two (voice- 
less) stops or a voiceless stop followed by a 
spirant (for example -kt- and -ks-) are totally 
absent in all positions, whereas such com- 
binations as -sk- or -b@- (the equivalent of 
Dakota -md- or -b.]-) occur as often as in 
Dakota. For these facts it ought to be 
possible to establish a phonetic principle. 

I think the phonetic laws relating to 
consonant clusters in the Gegiha branch (my 
investigation covers Ponca, Omaha and 
Osage) may be safely defined, even though 
the perplexities of Siouan comparative 
grammar present some serious difficulties. 
We may still ask why Dakota p‘a head, is 
not *pa in Ponca-Omaha, but pa, why 
Dakota t‘i dwell is not *ti (which in Ponca 
means arrive), but Ti, or why Dakota t‘o 
blue, green is not *tu, but Tu. These are 
primitive words and there is hardly room 
for doubting their essential identity. One 
thing, however, is certain: such word pairs 
can never lead us to the assumption that 
the Dakota (aspirated) tenues correspond 
to Segiha sonant-surd. Let us return to 
the word for buffalo. The Dakota form is 


‘In some cases I include Osage forms because 
Osage is very like Ponca-Omaha. It possesses 
sonant-surds, alternating with sonants as in 
Ponca-Omaha, but usually also taking the place 
of the Ponca surds, which in Osage appear to be of 
@ very rare occurrence. 
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_ Te) the Dakota form is the older. 
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pte, closely corresponding to Mandan pti: 
Although these hardly represent the original 
form of this important noun in primitive 
Siouan,’ there is every reason to think 
that in respect to the Oegiha form (Ponca 
We may 
plainly state that instead of a cluster con- 
sisting of two voiceless stops (pt-), which is 
lacking in Gegiha, we find a single consonant: 
the sonant-surd corresponding to the last 
component. According to this law we also 
find: Dakota kpa’za, tpa’za dark(ness), 
Ponca pa’ze evening; Dakota opta across, 
ayu’pta answer, Ponca éite’ta would have 
to cross, a’@iraqti going straight across; 
Dakota kpa’ta cut up, carve one’s own, 
Ponca wapa’de they will cut them up; Dakota 
ptuptu’4Za (frequ.) split, crack, Ponca Tu’Tuci 
frequent explosions (Dakota ptu’éZa split, 
cracked); Dakota pta’ya together, Ponca 
bate’re ama’ those genies, Osage batse’ 
group, bata’ta faction; Dakota takpe’ come 
upon, attack, visit, Ponca wagi'Tarpe near 
to them (their own), Osage gita’pe approach 
in hunting; Dakota pta’ya flurried, Ponca 
Ta"’@i" running, Mandan pteh run, pta-ha 
while running; Dakota ptuha’ crumble down, 
Ponca Ti’‘a decayed, Osage tsi’k’a rotten 
(?); Dakota Sa’kpe, Ponca ca’Pe siz; Dakota 
papta’pta roll over, wallow about, papta’ 
turn over, Ponca uki’Pata*ra®™ turned himself 
back and forth; Dakota tko’za, tky’za 
even, square with, tkosa’, tkysa’ even, just, 
exactly, Ponca xka™ha edge, shore, Osage 
ko™“ha edge, margin, ko™ha near to us, 
kko"caha side by side (the idea of exact 
proximity being expressed by the base 
*tkon-); Dakota katku’hya going around, 
katku’h iyaya go round and get on the other 


-side, Ponca gaku’wi"xe the soaring of a hawk 


(the latter part corresponding to Dakota 
nawj’ to sail around as an eagle). 

The examples given are sufficiently con- 
crete and admit of little doubt as to mu- 


5 The Hidatsa form wite’ points to an original 
*m(e)te. The relation between *mote and *mte 
(> pte) is the same as between *moni (> mi’ni) 
and *mni (> Teton m.ni, Ponca ni) water. 
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tual etymological connection. But striking 
anomalies do not fail to appear. Among 
the notable irregularities of a type similar 
to that of Dakota p‘a or t‘i just noted, ranks 
the Ponca future suffix -ta, -te (in Dorsey’s 
texts treated as a separate word). It can 
but strike the observer there is a close simi- 
larity between this suffix and the Dakota 
future suffix -kta, -kte- (corresponding to 
Mandan -kt-o-c). According to the law 
stated in the preceding paragraph we ought 
to find a future suffix *ra, *re in Ponca.® 
However reasonable it may seem from a 
general point of view to connect these 
suffixes in Dakota and Gegiha, we yet have 
to leave their presumed relationship entirely 
out of the question, since no reason can be 
found why the Dakota cluster (kt-) should 
appear as an aspirated tenuis (t) in the 
@egiha branch.’ The Dakota suffix may be 
identical with the postposition -kta at, 
toward (Kennard, in his Mandan Grammar,’ 
speaks of the postpositional particle kta m 
Dakota, in connection with the Mandan 
future suffix); the Siouan future may 
originally have expressed the idea of being 
tnclined toward or on the point of. In sucha 
case there is ample room for other suffixes 
of a similar function, but formally unrelated; 
in Mandan we find, according to Kennard, 
an alternative suffix in -t-o-c, used after a 
consonant, which may not necessarily be 
due to a reduction in sound only. 

This digression from the main subject 
has been called for to stress the importance 
of avoiding conclusions based on external 
similarity, however plausible they may seem 
at first approach, as long as they are not 
substantiated by internal evidence. The 
evidence which is wanted to support the 
law laid down already may be forthcoming 


* It may occur in Ponca ni-Ta, ni"Ta live (?). 

TIn adie a similar way it is impossible to con- 
nect the Gegiha plural suffix ,i with the correspond- 
ing suffix in Dakota (-pi) however close may be 
the semasiological and syntactical agreement be- 
tween them, since there is no possible means of 
explaining the loss of the -p- in @egiha. 

8 IJAL 9.18 (1936). 
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from a consideration of the evolution which 
has taken place in some of the other Siouan 
languages. As stated at the beginning of 
this paper, some of the western members of 
the Siouan family show a tendency toward 
simplification of reduction of consonant 
clusters. I think the Hidatsa language 
may furnish a valuable clue to the correct 
understanding of the development in Ponca- 
Omaha and to a solution of the question of 
the sonant-surds. In the former language 
we find that the same clusters as were found 
wanting in Ponca-Omaha are missing also, 
or at least occur infrequently. Instead we 
find numerous other combinations in which 
the initial element is an h (-ht-, etc.); 
these are not altogether comparable to 
clusters, since we may consider ht’ as nothing 
but a pre-aspirated t. It seems that pre- 
aspirated consonants arise in' the same 
cases as sonant-surds in those Segiha dialects 
with which we are dealing, or, as we propose 
to establish, as a reduction of certain original 
clusters. We may merely quote such corre- 
spondences as between the above-mentioned 
Dakota postposition -kta and the Hidatsa 
-hta of a similar meaning (cf. Ponca é’Ta 
thither, Ti’-ate to the lodge, Dakota e-kta- 
at, etc., a-kta’ of, about, concerning, Osage 
a’ta beyond), or the future suffix (Dakota) 
-kta, -kte, Hidatsa -hti (ra’ruti-hti-’i-3 
what you always like to eat,° = are inclined 
to eat; as in other cases the -e alternating 
with -a in verbal forms in Dakota appears 
as -iin Hidatsa). Further compare Dakota 
i‘kpa (j’tpa), Hidatsa ihpa end, top; Dakota 
$a’kpe siz, Hidatsa se’hpua seven (Ponca 
ca’Pe six); Dakota kta kill, Hidatsa ra’-hta- 
pi-c killed her with her teeth (?); Dakota 
papta’ turn over, Hidatsa pi&’ta, imp. < 
pate turn, tumble over (Matthews, where 
the apostrophe marks the pre-aspiration). 
A Hidatsa -k is changed into -h before a 
following consonant: ‘*a’ak ki-’—having 


®See Lowie’s Hidatsa Texts, Prehistory Re- 
search Series of the Indiana Historical Society 1. 
216. Also Matthews, Hidatsa Grammar (Dep. of 
the Interior, Misc. Publications, No. 7), §164. 
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brought, returned, = returned with, brought, 
*a’ah ki’’—(see Hidatsa Texts, p. 197). 
- Thus Hidatsa occupies in this respect an 
intermediate position between Dakota and 
Gegiha. The reduction of a consonant to 
h in clusters is of a universal character and 
explicable as a result of the turning of the 
first consonant into a so-called implosive. 
We may picture the evolution which has 
taken place in Ponca-Omaha in the following 
way, as far, at least, as those cases. go 
where the second consonant was a media. 
It has been shown that Ponca sonorizes 
mediae. Supposing, however, that an h 
(or pre-aspiration) was developed as an 
intermediate stage in Oegiha, as it is in 
Hidatsa and Crow, we may easily imagine 
that the sonorization was lost after the 
- voiceless element thus produced, or rather, 
that the sonorization never arose in such 
cases. In other words, the original voiceless 
media remains, eventually reinforced as a 
voiceless stop by the slight prolongation 
resulting from contraction of two consonant 
elements.” The new series formed in this 
way constitutes the sonant-surds of Dorsey, 
a series of clearly secondary origin, making 
up for earlier types of consonant clusters. 
If the second consonant was an (aspirated) 
tenuis, we should not expect a sonant-surd 
in Oegiha. Since, however, many of the 
examples quoted in the following paragraphs 
belong to this category, we must presume a 
special evolution in clusters of this kind. 
I think that the nearest approach to a 
satisfactory explanation is to assume a 
phonetical leveling of all clusters, whereby 
the single components lose their individual 
characteristics. This clearly applies to the 
first consonant in all clusters: the particle 
kta, for instance, is constantly given as k‘ta 
in the sketch of the Siouan languages in 
Handbook of American Indian Languages 


10 The easiest way to acquire the pronunciation 
of sonant-surds would be to pronounce the surd 
before the sonant, thus: ét’-da (for &’ra): this 
renders the whole complex voiceless and firmly 
articulated. 
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(by Boas and Swanton), whereas it always 
appears as kta’ in the Oglala Sun Dance text 
published in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, vol. 42. Evidently the first consonant 
has lost its distinction as to tenuis or media 
quality. This does not hold good for the 
second consonant as far as the Dakota 
dialects go (the conjunction but is for in- 
stance tk‘a in Teton). It is not hazardous 
to think that an analogous leveling might 
have effected the whole complex in early 
Ponca, so that tk‘a was undistinguishable 
from *tka, both approximating the latter 
pronunciation." In Kanza, however, the 
aspirate remains, as borne out by the 
following word pairs quoted by Dorsey 
(op. cit.): Kanza blek‘a, Ponca béexa’ thin, 
Kanza mik‘a’, Ponca mika’ raccoon (ef. 
Dakota wié‘a’), Kanza duk‘a, Ponca nuka’ 
moist, wet, etc. 

In cases where the second consonant is a 
spirant (s or §; in Dorsey’s orthography, c), 
for which compare what was stated above, 
the evolution follows slightly different lines. 
We may assume that primitive Siouan pos- 
sessed a triple series of spirants as well as of 
stops, a status well preserved in Dakota 
(s, z, 8’; 8, %, 8’; x, g, x’): Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion of Indian Languages, Smiths. Misc. 
Coll., vol. 66, No. 6, p. 5. Here the voiced 
sounds, which appear in the same form in 
Oegiha, might have been voiceless mediae 
(lenes) in their first stage, to conform with 


11 Presumably this particle (tk‘a) is the basic 
form of the Ponca conjunction xi when, etc. 
There are two conjunctions which ought to be kept 
strictly apart: the coordinating conjunction ki 
and evidently from k‘s, k‘a (as against Dakota 
k’a, 6’q), and the subordinating Ki when. The lat- 
ter corresponds to Dakota é‘a or éa, with which it 
is, however, phonetically incongruent. In most 
Siouan languages the subordinating conjunctions 
which are used enclitically may be considered 
historically as proclitical particles introducing 
the principal clause. If xi, then, is Dakota tk‘a, 
(Ponca) i’@aa’ji xi, t’e’wié ta if you do not speak, 
I will kill you, may originally mean you do not 
speak, but (perhaps lit. what!) I will kill you. It 
is notable that the Mandan conjunction cka but 
is treated as an enclitic by Kennard. 
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the stops." In Ponca-Omaha sonant-surd 
spirants (s, c) occur, but not (in Dorsey’s 
sense) in independent position; as far as I 
am able to gather from the texts, they stand 
before nasals only. Thus we do not find 
sonant-surd s, § for original ks, ks, but plain 
s, & (Dorsey: c). We find this representa- 
tion of original clusters in, for instance, 
Ponca gisi’éa remember, Dakota kiksugsya; 
Ponca se break, Dakota (ka)ksa; Ponca 
(ba)ca" bend, Dakota (pa)kéa; Ponca sabe’ 
watchful, Dakota ksa’pa wise, prudent, 
etc. 

The problem of the sonant-surds in 
Ponca Omaha is one that cannot be solved 
through a comparison with Dakota only. 
Although the various dialects of Dakota 
are on several points more conservative than 
the other Siouan languages, yet they have 
not been altogether immune to phonetic 
simplification or corruption. The consonant 
clusters, which have served as a valuable 
guide to the explanation of the sonant-surds 
as-well as to the pre-aspiration in certain 
of the western Siouan languages, are not 
always preserved even in Dakota. For 
instance, against Ponca pe’Pe fire, stands 
Dakota p‘e’ta; to Ponca Timi’ha father’s 
sister, answers Dakota tywi’ aunt, my aunt 
(Riggs); against Ponca sa’ta™ five, stands 
Dakota za'pta, etc. 

Only in exceptional cases may one of the 
related Siouan languages furnish the ex- 
planation to the anomalous representation 
in Dakota and Ponca-Omaha. Such is the 
case of Ponca Ke turtle, to which corresponds 
Dakota ke (Riggs). The Ponca initial 
points’ to an original cluster, but Dakota 
shéws a single stop. Turning to Mandan, 
however, we find the supposed cluster in the 


12 They usually remain voiceless in the western 
Siouan languages, such as Hidatsa. 

13 According to this the Ponca initial is always 
ambiguous. If in ksa’pa the k- should be a 
(suus?) prefix, this need not be present in the 
Ponca form, which might as well be original *sap-. 
As a matter of fact, the different accentuation in 
Dakota and Ponca seems to point to some similar 
distinction. 
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corresponding word for turtle, which is pke. 
This makes the whole problem clear: the 
immediately underlying form is *pke, with 
an initial cluster of the same type as in pte 
buffalo, which in Ponca becomes te. In 
the former word a reduction has taken place 
in Dakota also, as the cluster pk is foreign 
to the idiom (although tolerated in Mandan). 

In the bulk of cases, however, we do not 
find such consonant clusters in any of the 
western Siouan languages as do not already 
exist in Dakota. Nonetheless the former 
may sometimes furnish an indirect proof 
of the one-time existence of such clusters 
even though they no more appear in any 
language. Let us take the instance of the 
word for buffalo, quoted already several 
times in the preceding context. Its Dakota 
form is pte, regularly corresponding to 
Ponca-Omaha Te. In Hidatsa, however, we 
find a dissyllabic form, wite’, which was 
explained in the footnote 5. It may be 
added here that although vowels are some- 
times intercalated in the western Siouan 
languages (as Dorsey found for Winnebago) 
the dissyllabic forms which occur here are 
in the main to be considered as primitive. 
This is in any case true of Hidatsa words, 
for an original *pte would no doubt have 
resulted in *ihte. As I have already tried 
to show the Hidatsa wite’ is an alternative 
and fuller form of the Dakota pte, which 
later is due to the instability of the reduced 
vowel 9. It appears that such alternations 
are current throughout the Siouan com- 
parative grammar. Whether the vanishing 
vowel be an original a or not, we constantly 
find correspondences such as Dakota mit‘a-, 
Hidatsa wata-, Mandan pta- (< *mt‘a-), 
possessive prefix, my; Dakota (Santee) 
mi’ni, Mandan mi’ni, Ponca ni (< *mni) 
water; Dakota tuka, tka but; Dakota wakita, 
wakta watch; Dakota hupa- wing, Hidatsa 
i-xpa its wing; Dakota -takiya, -tkiya 
toward, etc.; Dakota ki-, k-, suus-prefix, 
and so on. It is from such analogies that 


we may conclude a lost initial consonant in 
either Dakota or Gegiha or in both.. The 
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following are typical examples: Crow 
mi’egye’ (Lowie), bi’ska (Hayden), Hidatsa 
masu’ka™ (itawaSu’kahke her little dog, 
Hidatsa Texts) dog, horse, cf. Dakota Sy’ka, 
Ponca caii’ge, from original *m(a)Sonk- 
dog, horse; Hidatsa makata (Matthews), 
wa’kata (Hidatsa Texts) plum, plumtree, 
Dakota ka’ta, Ponca Kafide plum from 
original *m(a)kant- (> *pkant-; compare 
*pke, above); Dakota kitu’ka beg of, ask 
of (Riggs), interchanging with *xi-tka, the 
underlying base of Ponca wa’gixi they tried 
to get them from them, Osage gi’ka appeal to; 
Dakota puta’ka touch, as with hands when 
one falls, Ponca u-ra’ alight (on a branch), 
< *pta (?). Whether Dakota taka’ sinew 
(for bows) may in the same way account for 
the Ponca form man’‘dé-Ka*’ bow string 
(Osage, mi®’dse ko" sinew) is doubtful as 
the Dakota form may be a compound with 
ta (t‘'a) deer. The Ponca causative suffix 
-Kidé, -ki#a-, however, which may cover 
the corresponding Hidatsa -hke- (with 
regard to the first consonant), is perhaps 
rather identical with the Dakota postposi- 
tional -tkiya (interchanging with -takiya) 
than with the Dakota causative -k‘iya; 
for the verbal function, compare the future 
-kta; as an original sense we may assume, 
for instance, bring toward the state of. 
But even the assumption of alternating 
forms may be insufficient to account for 
every case of sonant-surds in Ponca and 
Omaha. Then there still remains one detail 
which may prove of value for the settlement 
of the question of the sonant-surds. There 
exists a tendency in the Siouan languages, 
most conspicuous in Dakota, to stress the 
second syllable from the beginning of any 
word. Thus we have Dakota é'‘gte’ heart, 
but mi-¢a’te my heart, etc. Supposing that 
14 Matthews. This author gives both magu’ka 
and su’ka for Hidatsa, but remarks of the latter 
that it is perhaps hypothetical. Nevertheless 
*m(a)- might in this case be a movable prefix, for 
*mfonk- should doubtless render Dakota *pSuk-, 
not Suk-; Ponca is probably ambiguous, while the 


potential occurrence of a prefix is everywhere re- 
flected by the accent on the first stem vowel. 


6 * 
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this rule be sufficiently old, we should find 
examples where the syncopation of a vowel 
in the (original) first syllable of a word 
does not change the accent, which remains 
on the vowel in the (original) second syllable 
(which then becomes the first). As a matter 
of fact there is a great number of words in 
Dakota which stress the first syllable, and 
in several of them we may assume the loss 
of a vowel through syncopation. Since 
this would, according to what has been said 
in the preceding paragraphs, often go with 
the occurrence of an initial cluster, we need 
not be surprised to find initial stress in 
Dakota or Ponca, or in both, in many of 
the words which have been dealt with al- 
ready. Some examples are: Dakota kpa’za, 
tpa’za, Ponca pa’ze darkness, evening; Da- 
kota ksa’pa wise, prudent; Dakota &y’ka, 
Ponca cafi’ge horse, where (as in Matthews’ 
su’ka, see above) the accent is rather due to 
an alternative, extinct form. We further 
find that initial stress is often a concomitant 
fact whenever we find an initial sonant-surd 
in Ponca-Omaha: Tafi’ga great (correspond- 
ing to Dakota t'‘a’ka); Ponca pe’de fire 
(Dakota p'‘e’ta); Ponca pa’éi" Pawnee: 
Ponca Kan’ge near, Ka™ha border (cf. above); 
Ponca xa™za a Kanza (Dakota Ka’ze); 
Ponca Kan’de plum (Dakota kata, ef. 
above); Ponca Ku’ji yonder at a distance 
(Osage ku’zhi far away); Ponca Ku’hewiki6e 
I fear on your account; Ponca Paji’ge, Osage 
po"’xe artichoke (but Dakota pagi’, id.); 
Ponca. Ta’ge, Osage ta’ge black walnut; 
Ponca Ta®’di-qti running fast (Dakota 
pta’ya flurried); Ponca Ti’‘a decayed (com- 
pare above); Ponca Ke’nag@e shadow (Osage 
ke'daxe, id.); Ponca te’bia frog (Osage 
tse’biuk‘a); Ponca Ti’Kaqu’de gray foz; 
Ponca xi’qaqa’dja" wren (contains suus- 
prefix?); Ponca Ta®’de ground, Osage to*’dse 
earth, ground (Dakota ti'ta prairie); Ponca 
pa-ha® arise, Osage paho*, id. (this verb 
probably contains the suus-prefix, about 
which see further below; Dakota paha’ 


raise to strike, paha’ya piled up, projecting,, 


Osage baha’ show, display, hold up to view; 
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thus Ponca pa’ha® (< *k-pa-han) would 
mean raise oneself); Ponca Ka’xe crow, 
Osage ka’xe, id. (but Dakota kagi’ raven; 
movable prefix?); Ponca Ka’ci a long time 
ago (Osage ka’shi); Ponca Te’ga now, Osage 
tse’ga recently, new (Dakota te’éa new); 
Ponca Pa’da cut up, Osage pa’dse butcher, 
dissect (Dakota pa’ta cut up, carve),* Ponca 
Pe’je, Osage pe’zne grass (but Dakota 
p‘e&i’); Ponca Ku’wi"xai they went around; 
Ponca Pe’xe gourd, Osage pe’xe gourd rattle. 
In cases where the different Siouan forms 
go apart we may perhaps count with the 
presence of movable prefixes; here the suus- 
prefix (for which see further on) plays a 
manifest part. 

In the light of these general observations 
we may venture to explain certain special 
cases in which sonant-surds (or correspond- 
ing sounds) are met with. We shall first 
consider some words of relationship. In 
Ponca words of the type Timi’‘ha aunt 
(already quoted), i-Tafi’ge his sister (Dakota 
ta’ka woman’s ‘younger sister), i-Ti’ga™ his 
grandfather, are characteristically formed 
with an initial sonant-surd. There is no 
cluster present in Dakota. In Mandan we 
find correspondingly such forms as pti- 
minike’ father’s sister, pta’ka younger sister 
(Lowie). Since initial pt- is common in 
Dakota (pte, etc.), there is no reason to 
think that the Dakota forms represent any 
kind of reduction or simplification. I 
rather think that the Mandan forms in p- 
are nothing but compounds with a sterilized 
possessive element my (cf. the paradigm of 
sister given in Kennard’s Mandan Grammar: 
ptami’he, ni’tami’/he, ko’tami’he my, thy, 
his (her) sister). The syncopated form 
(*mta-), which is characteristic of Mandan, 
may at one time have been general in all 
Siouan languages; this was gradually ousted 
by the regular, non-syncopated form (mita-, 
etc.), which we now find exclusively in Da- 
kota, Hidatsa and Ponca-Omaha. In words 
of relationship the possessive forms are 


18 Here we may count with a suus-prefix; com- 
pare Dakota tpa’ta carve, cut up one’s own. 
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often solely used (except in the vocative),'* 
and the first person sing. is not the least 
important. Hence we may easily imagine 
that the T- (< *pt-, *mt-) became general- 
ized in Ponca-Omaha, that instead of the 
regularly simplified (analogical) form in 


*wi-t- . . . (corresponding to the Dakota 
mi-t‘-. . .) we get the contaminated wi-r- 
. ,or instead of *i-t. . . his a form i-t-. . . .”7 


This peculiarity further applies to all cases 
of the (alienable) possessive element, which 
is always -t‘a- in Dakota, but -ra- in Ponca- 
Omaha. 

A more complicated case of sonant-surds 
in the Ponca grammar is found in the forms 
of the verb characterized by the presence 
of the so called suus-prefix (or infix). These 
forms, which are typical of the Siouan lan- 
guages, are to be considered as a sort of 
quasi-reflexive: to make one’s. own, to take 
for oneself, etc. Its formal characteristic 
is a prefixed or infixed element -ki- or -k-: 
Hidatsa -ki-, Ponca-Omaha -gi-, Dakota 
-ki- (-¢i-), -k- or -t- (< *-k-): Hidatsa ki- 
ta’wa'wiha’ac we will kill our own (sister), 
Ponca gi-Ka’xe he made his own (or for 
himself) ; Dakota ki-kte he killed his own, etc. 
According to the rule stated in the illustra- 
tive sketch by Franz Boas and John R. 
Swanton (Handb. of Amer. Indian Lan- 
guages, BAE-B 40, Part 1), b-, d-, or g- 
(from original unaspirated p-, t-, k-) is 
changed to p-, T, K- when the suus-prefix gi- 
immediately precedes. Nothing is stated 
for other consonants, whence we may sup- 
pose that they are unchanged; this fact, 
however, has but little effect on the theory 
which is to be advanced. An example has 
already been given: gika’xe, from ga’xe 
make (Dakota ka’ga), another is gita®’bai 


16 In the vocative there is often no distinction 
made between possessive and non-possessive 
forms: Dakota ate’ may be = my father as well as 
father. Generally speaking the my is inessential 
in words of relationship; Riggs gives tywj’ as aunt 
or my aunt, etc. 

17 Since T- is here due to mere analogy, there is 
no reason to expect initial stress-in such words; 
tucpa’ grandchild (voc.). 
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she saw her own from da®’be she saw. As 
in the preceding case, no consonant clusters 
are present in Dakota to account for the 
sonant-surds in Oegiha. 

I have some hesitation in explaining the 
Ponca forms in the following manner. We 
have to start from Dakota forms with -k- 
(or -t-) instead of the non-syncopated -ki-, 
such as: t-pahi’ collect one’s own. These are 
most common when there is another verbal 
prefix present, such as pa-, of which we find 
several quasi-reflexives in kpa- or tpa-. 
As in the case of the (alienable) possessive 
prefix (Mandan p-ta-), the syncopated form 
(which may well be the more original one), 
has been ousted from Ponca-Omaha, where 
the quasi-reflexive of verbs in ba- (< *pa-) 
is in gi-pa-. My conclusion is that forms in 
- k-pa- (> Ponca *pa-) were once general, 

and that by way of contamination a newly 
formal *gi-ba- obtained an intrusive -P-, 
in perfect analogy with the case of the 
possessive prefix described above. 

This process is quite analogous to one 
we may find in Dakota, whereby the suus- 
prefix occurs twice (for Ponca gi-Pa- is in 
reality tautological). Of this peculiarity 
(which I have not seen described in any 
Dakota grammar) several instances might 
be gathered: (Teton) t‘awo’yuhapi .. . 
wié‘aki-ci-c-ahipi‘: their property . . . they 
bring (-ahi-) their own (-ci-c-, < *-ki-k-) 

’ to them (wic'‘a-ki-),"* or the striking analogy 
with the supposed Ponca construction: 
i-ki-k-éupi they take (i- . . . -cu-) their own 
(-ki-k-);!® suus-forms of the verbal prefix 
yu- are sometimes ki-hdu-, that is, with a 
double k-element. Sometimes we may find 
the same verb with a double suus-prefix in 
Dakota and Oegiha alike, as from the base 
*on (we have to assume the Dakota pro- 
nunciation with initial glottal stop already 
for primitive Siouan, thus: *?on) use, do, 
etc.; from this base we find a common 
formation *ki-k-’on (> *ki-k’on) do for 


18 From the Oglala Sun Dance text, JAF 42. 
354-413. ° 
19 JAF 42.354 (1929). 
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oneself, etc. This form survives in Dakota 
kié’o’ (kié’y’; Riggs: kiéon’, etc.) put on or 
wear, as clothes,” paint; in Ponca it appears 
with an initial x- (for which see below) 
as Ki'a®’ paint one’s face (Ponca we’Ki‘a® 
ornament, Osage we’ki’ko"® tools, Dakota 
waki’-éypi (Riggs) common property); the 
original idea generally appears to be adorn 
oneself. In Hidatsa I have found no trace 
of this construction. On the other hand 
an -h- occasionally appears here before the 
suus-prefix (-ki-) as indicative of the one- 
time presence of a consonant (*k-, *t-?): 
wa-h-ki-rakap‘a’k we collecting (our own?) 
(compare rakap-i’c: he picked), ra’-h-ki- 
rig‘i-riha’ac you fellows will dance,” etc. 
Whatever this prefix may be, it is likely to 
recur in the Ponca ki-, which I find difficult 
to differentiate as to its meaning from the 
ordinary suus-prefix gi-: Ki-Ka’xai they made 
for themselves (cf. gika’xa made for her, his 
own, made his, etc.). This prefix is thus 
also followed by an additional suus-prefix, 
as appears more clearly in ki-géi'ta® pre- 
pared themselves, Ki-g@ituba’- scratch one’s 
own (the element -g@i- equals the above- 
mentioned -hdu- in Dakota ki-hdu-). The 
sonant-surds also appear after the prefix ki- 
each other. (= Dakota ié'i-), e.g. ki-ra™’ba- 
they saw one another, etc. (is the latent 
k-infix in any way comparable to the first 
sound in the equivalent Dakota form 
k-ié'i-?). 

Before leaving this complicated chapter it 
should perhaps be pointed out that the 
diversified part played by the suus-prefix in 
Siouan must not be underrated. We find it 
constantly and often in a paled sense. 
The Ponca ura®’ put on moccasins, appears 
at first sight to cover the Dakota ot‘9’ put 
on and wear (Osage: ho"be’ uto™ put on 
shoes). But this form does not account 

2° Compare ki-¢’y’k‘iyapi they cause him to wear 
on himself (Oglala Sun Dance). 

1 From Lowie’s Hidatsa Texts (cf. above), pp. 
213, 233.—Independently this element constitutes 
the pronoun self, Hidatsa i‘hki. A supporting 


vowel (i-) is required whenever the cluster occurs 
initially. 
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for the Ponca Tt. The correct explanation 
is doubtless that the former incorporates a 
suus-prefix (-k-) and that the sense is 
strictly put on one’s own (cf. angu’giTa®™ 
we put on our moccasins, with repeated suus- 
prefix). The Ponca form is this analogous 
to the Dakota ki-t'o’ put on (clothes).” 
In this way a number of forms containing a 
sonant-surd stop in Ponca may presumably 
be explained. 

Apart from the two important categories 
now dealt with, there is still a great number 
of words (some of which have already been 
mentioned) in which the sonant-surd in 
@egiha seems hard to account for. I can 
only attempt to give an explanation of a few 
of them. One of the most important cases 
of discrepancy between Dakota and Ponca 
is the already quoted verbal stem (Dakota) 
t‘i, (Ponca) Ti live, dwell, camp (also the basis 
for words meaning a tepee). Since there 
exists a great conformity in the use and 
construction of this stem (which furthermore 
recurs in most Siouan languages: Hidatsa 
a-ti’, Crow a-ce’, Mandan o’-ti lodge, etc.), 
there can be little doubt as to their etymo- 
logical connection. Still there is no trace 
of a consonant cluster in Dakota, answering 
to the Ponca initial. Turning to Mandan 
we find, however, a stem which formally 
suits the Ponca sonant-surd initial: do’kti 
to camp. Its meaning makes little difficulty 
for the connection of the two words. 
Furthermore it even seems possible to con- 
nect both with the more widely spread 
Siouan stem ti. As we find in Dakota hda 
(g.la) come home, return, a formation with 
the suus-prefix (k-) from the basic ya go 
(as if go to one’s own place), we might see a 
similar formation in Mandan do-k-ti, asso- 
ciating it either with Dakota t'i dwell or with 
Ponca ti arrive. The primitive form might 
be *i-o-k-t'i whereby (you) dwell (or arrive) 
at (in) your own, being an instrumental 


22 Cf. Ponca e’béiya" I give him room, Dakota 
yuka’ give room, ki-yu’ka make room for (in tent), 
Osage gi’thiko"; here ki-, -k- is not the suus- 
prefix, but = for. 
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quasi-reflexive form in Dakota o-ti’ (Riggs) 
dwell in.% We may. thus conclude that 
Ponca Ti is originally dwell (or arrive) in one’s 
own (place). 

Another case is the Ponca-Omaha word 
for great, Tafi‘'ga, which according to all 
probability must be connected with Dakota 
t'a’ka great. Here I must, however, admit 
that my hesitation is even greater as to the 
possibility of furnishing a convincing etymol- 
ogy than in the previous example. Perhaps 
the following attempt may be instructive, 
if not leading to a final solution. T'‘a’ka is 
no doubt one of the adjectives formed with 
-ka (others are: 9’si-ka poor, tehi-ka difficult, 
t’e-Ga dead, = Ponca t’e’-ga lazy). Riggs 
(in his Dakota dictionary) assumes tq (tan) 
to be a shorter stem for large, but as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, this stem 
(wherever it occurs, as in iyo’-ta great, 
greater, m.ni-ta (= Ponca ni-da®’) flood, 
etc.) differs from the first syliable in t‘q’ka 
by its unaspirated t-.4 The word for great 
in the other Siouan languages differs funda- 
mentally from the Dakota-Oegiha word, the 
most important forms being the following: 
Mandan xta-, xte, Hidatsa ihti’a (Matthews: 
icti’a), Crow isa’, ise’. The Hidatsa form 
in -i- should no doubt be judged as the verbs 
quoted above (as Mandan and Crow have 
-e), and we thus arrive at an original, or 
alternative base ending in -ta (or -t‘a). 
This form differs from the Dakota-Oegiha 
base t‘a" by lacking the final nasal, a detail 
which presents an obstacle against their 
identification. 

At this point we aré furthermore reminded 
of the importance of exact phonetic repre- 
sentation. If Matthews’ form (icti’a) is 


23 Its formation is analogous to Dakota iyopta 
through, Mandan po’pxe enter, etc. 

% Since these pages were written, I have found 
a new clue to the problem of consonant clusters in 
Siouan, through an examination of Biloxi and Ofo 
material. According to the results obtained, we 
should expect for the Dakota t‘a’ka a stem -t‘an-, 
preceded by a consonant thus far undetermined. 
Space will not allow to enter here upon further 
details. 
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correct, combination with another stem 
becomes imperative: Dakota hijéa, -héa, 
Ponca -qti, -qtca very (Mandan ci-xte’-c 
very good, Ponca u’da®-qti). But the form 
which appears in Hidatsa Texts (ihti’a) 
precludes the assumption of an initial *x-. 

Many American languages possess a 
double series of k-sounds, with a front and 
back articulation, of which the latter shows 
a strong tendency toward modification (often 
as in Chinook, it turns into a glottal stop). 

In Siouan the double origin of k-sounds 
is borne out by the fact that one of them 
(*q’?) appears as h’ in Dakota (Dakota 
nah’o’, Ponca na‘a”’, Osage no"k’o”™ hear, as 
against Dakota k’u, Ponca ‘i, Osage k’i give, 
confronted with cases of original *x, such as 
Dakota ka’ga, Ponca, Osage ga’xa make) ; we 
may therefore expect that the q-series is 
treated differently in clusters than the k- 
series. An original *qt'- might very well 
result. in Dakota t‘-, Ponca T-, Hidatsa iht-, 
Mandan xt-.% This development is substan- 
tiated by the example in the last paragraph 
of this paper. 

In a few cases we find that the original 
clusters have undergone metathesis before 
the reduction. I shall mention one signifi- 
cant example of this. The word for egg in 
Dakota is wi’tka, a compound of w(a)-, 
meaning something, and the noun stem itka’, 
with the varying significance of blossom, 
bud, seed, egg, etc. In Crow we find i'g‘e’ 
egg (< *ihke, *itke, according to the rule 
stated above). I have not been able to find 
this word in Dorsey’s Oegiha texts, but in 
the glossary given by Hayden (Trans. of 
the Amer. Phil. Soc., Philadelphia, vol. 12, 


% Lowie derives Crow isa‘“’ka old man, which 
undeniably shows resemblance to Dakota t‘g’ka, 
from Crow isa’ great. For my part, however, I 
find this word in better, if not complete, agreement 
with the Ponca word i®c‘a’ge old man, which, of 
course, cannot be derived from the word for great. 
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new series) the word is somewhat inaccu- 
rately given as we’ta. Supposing that the 
exact phonetic value of this is we’ra, we 
must assume a basic form *wa-ikta, evidently 
due to metathesis of *wa-tka (= Dakota 
wi'tka). Other examples of this kind of 
metathesis are: Dakota natpa’ nakpa’ ezter- 
nal ear, Hidatsa wahpa’ my ears (?), as 
against Ponca nita (Dorsey), Osage no*ta’ 
ear, < *-pta; Mandan na’tka heart, as 
against Hidatsa da’ta (Matthews: = dahta, 
< *nakta). Significant instances are found 
in the verb paradigms. Verbs in (Ponca) 
g- normally form their Ist pers. sg. by 
changing the g- into k- (ka"béa I wish; 
see the sketch in Handbook of Amer. Indian 
Languages). The more common verbs, how- 
ever, are formed irregularly; pa’xe I make 
(from ga’xe), pi I come back, home (from gi). 
These forms clearly represent original *m-ka’ 
.., “m-ku (> *p-ka’..., *p-ku, by meta- 
thesis, *kpa’..., *kpu), which give the 
actual Ponca forms. 

We shall conclude with an example which 
illustrates two of the principles laid down in 
the last paragraphs. It is the Mandan pxe 
enter, corresponding to Hidatsa -hpi- (Math- 
thews inaccurately gives -pi-), -hpa-: 
wiri-hpi- enter the watér, = bathe (wiri-wa 
-hpa’-hak I am bathing a little, Hidatsa 
Texts, p. 208; Mandan mi’ni karo’pxeha‘rani 
they bathed him and... Kennard, Mandan 
Grammar). Admitting that Mandan x 
may arise from a (back?) k-sound (ef. 
above), we get an original form *pqa- 
enter, which through metathesis becomes 
*qpa-. This form immediately underlies 
Hidatsa -hpa-, Dakota o’-p‘a enter a camp, 
etc., Ponca Ti u-Pa’ enter a lodge. As in the 
last two instances of metathesis the difficult 
sequence labial-palatal (velar) is changed 
into palatal (velar)—labial. 

% The strikingly similar stem for enter in 
Chinook, pq- is usually reduced to p’ (> p!). 
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1. In IJAL 10.139-43 (1944), J. E. Garro 
has published an article entitled ‘“Kechuan 
dialect of Callején de Huaylas.” During 
the period from February to May, 1941, 
Garro was at Yale University as a Guggen- 
heim Fellow, and consented to serve as 
informant in his native Kechuan for Leonard 
Bloomfield’s class in Language Structure. 
I had the privilege of sitting in on that class, 
and collected some hundreds of items of 
Kechuan vocabulary and several short 
texts; besides the class sessions, I also had 
one full day of work (about six hours) with 
Garro, during which I checked all the vocab- 
ulary, got some additional items, and 
checked the text here presented. 

1.1. Garro’s article is the work of a native 
speaker who has had the advantage of some 
formal linguistic training, who knows pho- 
netics, and who uses the technical ter- 
minology of linguistic analysis with some 
facility. Yet the analysis he presents is 
not clear, does not enlighten the reader as 
to overall structure, and is in essence highly 
conventional. My own acquaintance with 
the language is very slight, as has been indi- 
tated; but by the application of the strict 
principles of -analysis which have been 
evolved in recent years I believe that I have 
been able to formulate a clear picture which 
gives the essential structure of the language 
as it really is. This structure is highly 
interesting and very different from the 
description given us by Garro or by such 
studies as exist of other Kechuan dialects. 
No more than the outlines of Kechuan 
grammar can be seen in my formulation, 


because of the paucity of my material, and I 


-have everywhere indicated the questions 


to which I do not know the answers; the 
presentation of such an outline, however, 
may serve the purpose of stimulating stud- 
ies along the strictly analytical lines neces- 
sary, and prevent yet another language from 
being misinterpreted because of the common 
superstition that anyone who knows a 
language is competent to describe it. 

1.2. The text below is in the dialect of the 
town of Huaraz (or Huaras) in the depart- 
ment of Ancash in north central Peru, at 
about 9° 30’ S and 77° 30’ W;; the informant 
told us he was a native of the town (cf. 
IJAL 10.139). The text was dictated on 
February 27, 1941, reconstructed from a 
comparison of Bloomfield’s and my record- 
ings, and checked with the informant on 
May 26, 1941. 

The text, with a brief analysis, was pre- 
sented at the summer meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America at Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on July 12, 1941. 

A statement of the phonology of the 
dialect and a characterization of the mor- 
phology were presented in a paper to the 
Columbia-Yale informal linguistic group at 
New Haven on April 6, 1941. 

I have not recorded any Kechuan since 
the period indicated, and in writing this 
paper have worked entirely from my notes 
and files. 

2. The phonology of Huaraz Kechuan 
will be presented by describing the sounds 
which were heard, indicating the distribu- 
tions of these sounds, and then stating the 
classification into phonemes which seems 
called for on the basis of this evidence. 
As this is not a complete study, and since a 
text is given, examples will be omitted in 
this section; but in the analysis phonetic 
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details will be noted where they are not 
immediately apparent from the orthography. 

2.1. The stops recorded were: voiceless 
fortis, with free variation between aspirated 
and unaspirated release, in labial, alveolar, 
mid-velar (occasionally fronted), and post- 
velar positions: [p’ ~ p, t' ~ t, kX ~ k 
(k<‘ ~ k<), q' ~ q]; lenis stops, usually 
voiceless but occasionally voiced, in the 
same positions: [B, p, G, G] ({b, d, g, &]); 
semi-lenis, varying to fortis, voiceless, in 
three positions: [p, t, k]. Affricates were: 
alveolar [c], usually unaspirated, and pre- 
palatal [é¢], always aspirated; also post-velar 
[qx] seemingly in free alternation with the 
spirant [x]. Spirants were: voiced post- 
velar, non-rasping, with little friction: 
[vy]; voiceless fortis: alveolar [s] and pre- 
palatal [§] with normal friction, strongly 
fricative glottal [h] in free alternation with 
weakly fricative mid-velar [x], weakly frica- 
tive glottal [h] and post-velar [x]; these last 
two may be in free variation with [qx]. 
Nasals: [m, n, fi]; [p] alternating with [p*]; 
[m>, p*]. Rolled [r*] (two taps), alveolar, 
alternating with spirantal [1] (considerable 
friction); an alveolar flap, [r'], with some- 
what lateral (l-like) acoustic effect; a post- 
velar scrape or vibrant [Rr]. Laterals: alve- 
olar [1], pre-palatal []]. 

The vowels and diphthongs heard were: 
[i, 1, BE, a<, a, A ~ pv], [2] (between [9] and [o}), 
[u, uJ; i, e*, a", 0°, uw’), (aj, ei, ej, oj, ui, ay, oy). 
Semivowels were: [y, w]. 

Syllables were heard with various degrees 
of stress, three being recorded: a relatively 
loud stress, ['], a relatively weak stress 
(absence of stress—unmarked), and an 
intermediate stress, [\]. A relatively high 
pitch ({’]) and a relatively low pitch (un- 
marked) were also heard. 

Under the conditions of slow dictation, 
pauses were heard after most of the sound- 
sequences that turned out to be lexical units. 

2.21. The voiceless stops, aspirated or 
unaspirated, are found initially, and are 
clearly four phonemes, which may be written 
/p, t,k,q/. The lenis stops occur internally 
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after and before consonants, being most 
frequent after nasals (where they are most 
likely to be voiced); in all cases, in emphatic 
repetition or with slow syllabification, they 
may be replaced by stops of the kind found 
initially, though usually unaspirated; these 
are all clearly allophones of the four stops 
already set up. The three semi-lenis stops 
occur intervocalically, varying freely to the 
lenis (sometimes even voiced) or to the fortis 
types; they are allophones of /p, t, k/ re- 
spectively. The alveolar and pre-palatal 
affricates are clearly unit phonemes, /c, ¢/; 
they occur internally with syllable division 
before the closure, and their occurrence 
initially, where no other clusters of consonant 
sounds are to be found, guarantees the 
correctness of taking them as units. The 
post-velar affricate occurs as a syllable-final, 
and occasionally as a syllable-initial after 
(s, §]; it is probably an allophone of /q/, 
but on the other hand the apparent free 
variation with [x] suggests that it may belong 
to the phoneme of which that sound is a 
member (see below). 

The voiced post-velar spirant occurs 
intervocalically, in alternation with [a] or 
[¢]; it is a member of the /q/-phoneme. 
The alveolar and pre-palatal sibilants are 
each a phoneme with no important allo- 
phonic variation: /s, 8/. Initially [h] alter- 
nates with [x], constituting allophones of a 
phoneme which I shall write /h/. As a 
syllable-final we find {h] and [x], with some 
free alternation also to [qx]; the first two 
(which of course are not in contrast) are 
probably members of the /h/-phoneme; as 
to the last alternant it is, as stated above, 
either another allophone of the same 
phoneme, or an allophone of /q/; possibly 
we have here free morphophonemic alterna- 
tion between the two phonemes; see also 2.22 
under the vowel [a]. 

The nasal phonemes /m/ and /fi/ are 
clear. The sound [n] occurs initially and 
intervocalically, and as a syllable final before 
/t/ and /s/; the sound [p] occurs before 
other consonants (except /p/), with a re- 
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tracted variety before /q/, and alone before 
pause; in the latter place there is variation 
to the partially voiceless and denasalized 
sound; all these sounds are allophones of the 
single phoneme which may be written /n/. 
Before the various kinds of syllable-initial 
r-sounds are found labial and mid-velar 
nasals with voiced homologous non-nasal 
stop following; the effect is as of clusters of 
three consonants, [mbr], [pgr]; these must 
be the phonemes /m/ and /n/ followed 
by /r/. 

Initially we find the rolled or spirantal 
r-sounds, internally between vowels the 
single tap, as syllable-final a spirantal sound 
or the I-like tap, except before /q/, where the 
post-velar vibrant or scrape isfound. These 
sounds constitute the phoneme /r/. The 
laterals are each unit phonemes, /1/ and /]/. 

The consonant phonemes are then: /p, t, 
k, q, ¢, 6, 8, 8, h, m,n, fi,r,1,]/. (If it were 
not for the well-established convention that 
in articles about languages having no 
standard orthography it is customary to use 
at least some special symbols, I would write 
Kechuan in a practical orthography agreeing 
with Spanish reading habits; in such an 
orthography I would use the digraphs ts, ch, 
sh, ll respectively for the phonemes here 
written /c, é, 8, |/, and I would use j instead 
of /h/.) All the consonant phonemes occur 
initially after pause, and intervocalically. 
The following were found as finals before 
pause: /k, m, n, s, 8, h/ (or /q/?). Inter- 
nally as syllable-finals were found: /p/ before 
/t, 8, r/; /k/ before /t, c, ¢, 8, }, r/; /q/ 
before /t, c, 8, J/; /e/ before /k, q/; /é/ 
before /p, k, q/; /s/ before /k, q/; /8/ 
before /p, t, k, q/; /h/ before /é, 8/; /m/ 
before /p, c, r/; /n/ before /t, k, q, ¢, &, r/; 
/\/ before /t, m/; /\/ before /p, k, q/; /r/ 
before /p, k, q, m/. The apparent gaps in 
the distribution may be meaningless, in view 
of the small amount of material. All the 
internal clusters have  syllable-division 
between the two consonants. 

2.22. The sound [i] is found freely in- all 
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positions in a word except before or after /q/ 
or before /nq/ and /rq/; in syllables checked 
by a consonant, the sound varies to [1]; |£], 
with a-dull or centered timbre, occurs only 
before or after /q/ or before /nq/ and /rq/. 
These sounds are then allophones of a single 
phoneme, which will be written /i/. 

The sound [a<] (or even [#]) occurs 
adjacent to /é, 8, ], i/; [a] occurs adjacent 
to /q/ and before /nq/ and /rq/; [A ~ p] 
occurs after /m/ and before and after [w] 
(see below); [a] (sometimes centered) is 
found elsewhere. These sounds make up 
the phoneme written /a/. 

The sound [u] (varying in checked syllables 
to [u]) occurs freely, except before or after /q/ 
and before /nq/ and /rq/; [uv] occurs adja- 
cent to /q/ and before /nq/ and /rq/. 
They make up the phoneme written /u/. 
The sound [uv] also occurs before final [x], 
which may mean that this final is really /q/, 
not /h/, as /h/ does not affect a following 
/u/ (/huk/ = [huk] one, but /atuh/ = 
{'atux] fox); however, I write /uh/ until 
further evidence is available. 

The long vowels [i-, a‘, u*] occur in the 
same positions as do the corresponding short 
vowels. They can be analyzed as double 
vowels phonemically, since there are nq 
contrasting doubly pulsed vowels; this 
analysis is borne out by the morphophonemic 
fact that two identical vowels coming to- 
gether in morphology form a single long 
vowel phonetically. The three vowels men- 
tioned are then /ii, aa, uu/. The vowel 
sound [o'] (or [ou]) occurs especially in 
final position; similarly, [e'] (or [et]) is found; 
they would seem to be allophones of the 
diphthongs /au/ and /ai/. 

The diphthongs [aj] and [u<j] are clearly 
/aj, ui/; [oj] occurs only after /q/, and is 
phonemically /ui/; [ei] (varying to [e']) is 
found only after /q/, while [i-] is not so 
found, so that the diphthong is /ii/; [ej] 
occurs non-finally, and finally as a variant 
of [e’], and seems to be phonemically /ai/; 
[ay] and [oy] occur non-finally, and the latter 
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also finally as a variant of [o'], so they are 
/au/. 

The semivowels [y] and [w] occur only 
adjacent to a syllabic vowel. There is no 
contrast with the vowels [i] and [u]. They 
would seem then to be phonemically /i/ and 
/u/; /iu/ is [yu] initially or after a vowel, 


[iy] after a consonant; similarly /ui/ is [wi] 


or [u<jj. 

2.23. The loudest stress seems to fall on 
the first syllable of a word, with the highest 
pitch on the next to the last vowel phoneme. 
In long words there are some secondary 
stresses. I do not think either stress or 
tone are phonemic, though both enter into 
the constitution of the juncture phenomena 
of the language by serving as markers of the 
boundaries of words. However, my 
material is insufficient for a final analysis. 
Where the next to the last vowel is part of a 
phonetic long vowel, it has the high pitch 
just the same, so that there is the effect of 
rising pitch on the long vowel. Stress and 
pitch are not marked, then, in the phonemic 
transcription. 

The presence of such words as papa-alai 
potato-harvest, with unitary stress-pitch pat- 
tern but no coalescence of the two a’s into a 
long vowel, [p'apa,alai], suggests the presence 
of internal open juncture as a. phonemic 
entity. It would take much more ac- 
quaintance with the language as spoken at a 
normal rate of speed to make possible an 
analysis of junctures. External open junc- 
ture is indicated by a space between lexical 
units; undoubtedly many of these close up, 
into internal open juncture (hyphen) or close 
juncture (no space), in rapid speech. 

There are sentence-final and internal 
pause pitch-patterns, which are marked with 
/./ and /,/ respectively. I do not know 
any further details of intonation. 

3. The text is given with interlinear 
English literal translation, with a free trans- 
lation at the end. Each item has a superior 
number referring to the analysis in part 4, 
where the item numbers are in parentheses. 
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3.1. The text: 

atuh? puma? misiuan® 

fox puma cat-and 
kimantin‘. huk® 
three-they are together. one 
uaraaramuptin®. manarah’ inti® 
sunrise-when it was before sun 
iarqunanéau® huk®  marqapita! 
coming out-its-on one town-from 
huk® marganan" ali! 
one town-to well 
mirkapakurqu® iarquliiarqa™. 


lunch-provided with they were going out. 


hanam”® inti® hirka¢akingéau® 
at top sun hill-foot-its-on 
hamaquh” taariianuh". atuh! 
resting they sat down. fox 
misita’® pumauantin” iakuman* 
cat (object) puma-and-with water-for 
kagariiana”. puma? mirkapanta” 
sent them. puma _lunch-his (object) 
haqiirinan™ misiqa”® manam*, 
left behind cat-but not. 
atuh! hapajan” rikakurqa™ 

fox alone saw-himself-when 


pumapa” mirkapanta” mikukurqunah™, 


puma’s lunch he ate up for himself, 
kikinga* imatapis” apanahcu®. 
he himself-but ‘something carried-not. 
hutiraiamuptinga™ atuh! ninah* 
when they came back fox said 
manam™*  kai¢éau*® alicu” = kanci*. 
not here-on well-not one is. 
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nunakunam® rikaraamanciki® hirkapa“ 
people they who see us_hill’s 
uahtampita®. uasajata® aiuakusun“ 
back-its-from. over to there  let’s go 
mirkapancita® mikunancipah*, 
lunch-one’s (obj.) that one may eat. 
pumaqa” mirkapanta* _ tarinahcu®. 
puma-however lunch-his (obj.) found-not. 
haimi”® atuh! ninah*®, aupis” 
then fox said, perhaps 
nunakuna™ apakuiiarkun®. 

people may have taken it away. 
haimi® puma? kutikurkunah®, 
then puma went back, 
atuhuan™ miSijJam® i8kaian® 
fox-and cat-only two-they are 
aiuaiiaanah”. paca® 
they went ahead. earth 
ampikariptin™ atuh! misita’® 
when it was getting dark fox cat (obj.) 
mikukurkuita® munanah", atuh! 
to eat for self he wanted. fox 
majaqaami® ninah*®. misi® 
I’m hungry he said. cat 
majaqaacu™ ninah®, alaapa® 
I’m hungry-not he said. so much 
majaqaa®, atuh' ninah*. haimi” 
I’m hungry, _fox said. then 
misi® li mirkapaata” mikusun® 
cat well lunch-my (obj.) we'll eat 
ninah®, mirkapanta™ paskaramuptin® 
he said. lunch-his (obj.) when he untied 
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atuhpa” naaupanéau”, atuh! 
fox-of front-his-on, fox 
mancakasqa” rikaarinah®. haimi*® 
the frightened one was looking. then 
qipimpita” misi® §uanusqa™® 
bundle-his-from cat the killed one 
pumapa” kanta”® éurarinah”. 
puma’s head (obj.) he put. 


atuh! rikaaramuptinga”® mancakasqa” 


fox whenhesawit the frightened one, 
hirkapa” aiqaikunah™, kikimpa® 
hill-from he went down, his own — 


mirkapanta® haqiiri3®. 
lunch leaving behind. 


3.2. Free translation: 

The fox, the puma, and the cat—there 
were the three of them. One morning at 
sunrise as the sun was coming out they went 
out from one town to another, well provided 
with lunch. When the sun was at its zenith 
they sat down to rest at the foot of a hill. 
The fox sent the cat with the puma for 
water. The puma left his lunch behind, but 
not the cat. When the fox saw himself 
alone, he ate up the puma’s lunch, as he 
himself wasn’t carrying any. When they 
came back, the fox said, ‘No, we’re not 
comfortable here. People can see us from 
over the hill. Let’s go over there in order 
to eat our lunch.” The puma however 
didn’t find his lunch. Then the fox said, 
“Perhaps the people may have taken it 
away.” Then the puma went back, and the 
fox and the cat, being only the two of them, 
went ahead. When the earth was getting 
dark the fox wanted to eat the cat for him- 
self. The fox said, “I’m hungry.” The 
cat said, “I’m not hungry.” The fox said, 
“T’m so hungry.” Then the cat said, “OK, 
we'll eat my lunch.” When he untied his 


lunch in front of the fox, the fox looked 
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frightened. Then the cat put down from 
his bundle the killed puma’s head. When 
he saw it, the fox got frightened, and he 
fled down the hill, leaving his lunch behind. 

(The continuity of the story seems broken 
at the point where the puma goes back for 
his lunch, and there is no way of knowing 
whether the cat had this same puma’s head 
or another’s. I leave these questions to 
the folklorists.) 

4. The analysis of the text follows. 

(1) atuh ['atex]. The pronunciation of the 
second vowel indicates the possibility that 
the final consonant may be phonemically 
/q/; however, I shall treat it as /h/ through- 
out this paper. The word shows a charac- 
teristically dissyllabic stem atu- (not other- 
wise recorded), with a suffix -h, found as a 
third person suffix in words translated as 
participles, as agent-nouns, and as past verb 
forms. Cf. 7, 17, 18, 24, 30, 33, 35, 46, 48, 
53, 57, 61, 73, 77, 79. 

The word is here the subject of the sen- 
tence; it is then what might be called syn- 
tactically a noun. But Kechuan stems are 
not basically divided into nouns, verbs, and 
so on. They are stems which, on the addi- 
tion of elements which themselves may be 
stems, function syntactically as subjects, 
objects, predicators (verbs), attributes, etc. 
An example is paca: as a noun it means 
earth, floor, and appears without suffix (or 
with zero-suffix?—my material is not suffi- 
cient to answer this question) ; in predicating 
form it means lie down: pacaakugah I'll 
go to bed, I’ll lie down, paca- + vowel dou- 
bling for first person (singular) + ku, reflexive 
+ Sah “first singular future’—cf. under 
(38), literally I shall [be][on] my own earth. 

(2) puma. Dissyllabic stem, subject, 
parallel to atuh. The source, through 
Spanish, of the English word. 

(3) migiuan [miifiwap]. The stem is 
misi cat; the suffix -uan means and; it is a 
bound form, and does not have the dissylla- 
bism characteristic of most stems. Cf. (20), 
(54). The word is a subject, parallel to 
atuh puma. As far as I know, there were 
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no comma pauses separating the three words 
beginning the story. 

(4) kimantin {k<'imantip]. The stem 
is kima three, used in counting. With 
suffix -n, 3d sing., we have kiman a group of 
three, it is three (i.e., a “verb” to be three in 
the 3d sing.). The suffix -tin means with 
(cf. 20); so we have here it is three together, 
it is a group of three. The subject of the 
verb, if we may call it that, is the phrase 
atuh puma misiuan. The word kimantin 
is the predicator in this sentence and comes 
last; elsewhere it might be nominal (his 
three[ness]), as -n is also the 3d person 
possessive suffix in meaning: maki hand, 
makin his hand. 

(5). huk [huvk‘]. The stem form, used in 
counting, one. I have no other forms 
recorded. The numeral is attributive to 
the element following. 

(6) uaraaramuptin [warja‘ram uptip]. 
The stem uara means sunny, (to be) sun: 
uaran it is sunny; uarah it became sunny, the 
sun rose, (it was) dawn. The sequence of 
suffixes -ra-mu-pti-n seems to have the 
meaning when + past of verb; the doubled 
a of the form here is perhaps an error, as I 
have the form hiqaramuptin when tt grew 
tall from hiqa to grow tall (of corn stalks); 
uaraaramuptin (or uararamuptin) means 
when it was dawn. I cannot analyze the 
meanings of all the separate suffixes with 
certainty; -n is 3d sing.; -pti- is probably 
the element for when (cf. cakiriptinga when- 
ever it is dry from cakiri dry, -pti- when, 
-n, -qa “unreal” or quotative); there is a 
suffix -mu- which may mean direction toward 
the speaker, as in apamu bring, compared 
with apaku take (apa carry, -ku reflexive for 
self); -ra- is an element for past time. 

(7) manarah [m'a-]. This word, trans- 
lated as before, has dependent on it the 
preceding word, (6). It is mana-ra-h the 
one who was not: mana not, -ra- past time, -h 
agentive or personal. The phrase huk 
uaraaramuptin manarah is then literally 
something like one entity that was not when 
it was sunrise, i.e., once before sunrise. 
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(8) inti sun. Stem-form, as “noun”, 
forming a syntactic unit with the next stem. 

(9) iarqunanéau f[y'arqonanéo:]. The 
stem is iarqu to go out (iarqun he goes out); 
au seems to indicate place where, as in 
rumihananéau taaraa I was sitting on top 
of the stone (rumi stone, hana top, -n its, 
-au on, taa to sit, -ra- past, -a doubling of 
final vowel for Ist person); the element -na- 
I cannot analyze. (8) and (9) mean as the 
sun was coming out. See (14). 
- (10) margapita {m'ar-]. The stem is 
marga town; the suffix -pita means from, and 
seems not to be connected with the homony- 
mous stem pita who (pitah who was it?). 

(11) marquaman. The suffix -man means 
to, toward, into, for the purpose of, i.e., any 
action upon or affecting the stem to which 
it is attached: nauiiman into my eyes (of 
light) (naui eye, -i doubling for 1st person, 
-man) ; iakuman—see (21). 


(12) ali well (adverb). See (37). 
Attributive to the next element. 
(13) mirkapakurqu [-kerqe]. The stem 


is mirkapa lunch, provisions; -ku- is probably 
the reflexive suffix; -rqu I am not sure of, 
but it seems to mean provided with; the 
whole means then provided with lunch for 
themselves. 

(14) iarquliiarqa [y'arqeliyérgqa]. For 
iarqu see (9). The suffix -li- I cannot ex- 
plain; perhaps it was a mishearing for (or 
an actual dissimilation from?) -ri-, an ele- 
ment for durative action; -ia- indicates 
plural ‘actor; -r- is past (?); -qa is possibly 
the “‘unreal’’ suffix mentioned in (6) (giving 
the statement on someone else’s authority?) ; 
but it may be that -rqa is itself an indivisible 
element denoting reported completed action. 

Notice the structure of the sentence 
closed by iarquliiarqa: a temporal clause 
consisting of numeral, temporal expression, 
predieator, is followed by a nominal time- 
location phrase, then come two parallel 
locative expressions, then a circumstantial 
expression, then the final predicator. There 
is no mark of subordination of the first 
clause, which is in form a complete predica- 
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tion, to the second except its non-final 
position. 

(15) hanam. The stem is hana top, 
summit. The suffix -m seems to be trans- 
latable by being (at): hanam inti is then the 
sun being at the summit. 

(16) hirkaéakinéau [-€o°]: hirka hill, éaki 
foot, -n 3d sing. possessive, -Cau on. 

(17) hamaquh [-qox]: hama to rest; -qu- 
I cannot be sure of, but with -h—the agen- 
tive suffix, cf. (1)—it seems to give forms 
translatable as the ...-ing one, the one who 


(18) taariianuh [t'a-riy4nox]: taa to sit 
(mentioned in (9)), -ri- durative, -ia- plural 
actor, -nu- unanalyzed, -h predicative for 
past time. 

As in the previous sentence, the time 
element is first, then the locative element, 
then a circumstantial element, then finally 
the predicator. 

(19) misita: -ta is the suffix for the object 
acted upon, the “direct object”. 

(20) pumauantin: puma, -uan and, -tin 
with. 

(21) iakuman [y'akumap]: iaku water; 
-man for (the purpose of getting), see (11). 

(22) kaéariiana [-riyana]. This is the 
form as recorded in the text: kata to com~ 
mand, order, send for, -ri- durative, -ia- pl., 
-na indicating that the plurality applies to 
an object of action (of this I am not sure). 
In some paradigms I have a form kaéariianah 
they ordered, where -h is the “preterit” suffix; 
comparison with such a form as kataianah 
he ordered them suggests that the form in the 
text should be kagariianah, homophonous 
with the form that means they ordered, but 
meaning he ordered them. I cannot cite from 
my records, but I know that in attempting 
to elicit forms from the informant we seemed 
occasionally to get responses pointing to the 
possibility of such ambiguity. 

In this sentence we have subject, object, 
attribute of object, attribute of predicator, 
and predicator. 

(23) mirkapanta: mirkapa lunch—cf. (13), 
-n his, -ta object of action. 
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(24) hagiirinah {h'aqejrinax]. The stem 
is haqi [h'aqr] leave behind; I cannot explain 
the doubled i; -ri- is the durative suffix, -na- 
apparently an object suffix, -h the “preterit’’: 
he left it behind. The sentence has the order 
subject, object, predicator; see (26). 

(25) miSiqa: misi, -qa “unreal’’, adversa- 
tive, quotative: the cat as it were, the cat it is 
said, i.e., but the cat; the form is the subject 
of the following predicator. 

(26) manam: mana (to be) not, -m being 

. ; misiqa manam but the cat not doing so. 
This ends a two-part sentence: subject, 
object, predicator (see (24)), subject-co- 
ordinator, predicator. 

(27) hapaJan. The stem is hapala alone, 
to be alone; -n 3d. sing. predicator: he is 
alone. 

(28) rikakurqa [-korqa]: rika to see, -ku- 
reflexive, -rqa—see (14): he saw himself, it 
is reported (?). 

(29) pumapa: -pa suffix indicating the 
possessor, the puma’s. 

(30) mikukurqunah. The stem is miku 
eat (miki food is an example, apparently rare, 
of stem differentiation on a seeming basis of 
verb-noun distinction); -ku- reflexive, -rqu 
provided with, for (?)—cf. (13); -na- object, 
-h “preterit”: he ate it for himself. 

(31) kikinga [k<'ikepqa]. The stem is 
kiki self; -n 3d sing.; -qa adversative: but he 
himself. 

. (32) imatapis: ima what, -ta object, -pis 
indefinite: something, as object of the follow- 
ing predicator. 

(33) apanahcu: apa carry, take, -na- ob- 
ject, -h predicator, -cu negative: he didn’t 
carry. The negative -cu always follows all 
other suffixes. 

This sentence has three parts, the last 
being set off by a comma-pause (this intona- 
tion is definitely indicated in my recording): 
subject attribute of predicator, predicator 
(“reported” form), attribute of object, object 
of second predicator, predicator (“‘preterit”’), 
substitute subject, object of third predicator, 
predicator (in “preterit”). 

(34) hutiraiamuptinga [-tepqa]. The 
1 


stem is huti return, come back; -ra- past, -ia- 
plural (subject), -mu-pti-n when—see (6); 
-qa quotative (?) or adversative: but when 
they came back. I recorded -iaamu-, but I 
think this was an error, the apparent length 


-of the vowel being due to some stress or 


pitch phenomenon. 

(35) ninah: ni say, -na- object, -h “‘pre- 
terit”’: he said it (i.e., that which is expressed 
by an object or a direct quotation). The 
quotation in this sentence follows ninah, but 
no special intonation or pause phenomena 
were recorded. The word manam here 
might be translated no. 

(36) kaiéau [k'e‘éo']. The stem is kai 
this; with the locative -Gau on, we have here. 

(37) alicu: ali well—cef. (12); -cu not—ef. 
(33). Attributive to the next element. 

(38) kanci. The stem is ka be, exist; -n 
is 3d person, -ci indefinite: one is. The 
quotation part of this sentence has the 
elements “‘participial’’, locative expression, 
attribute of predicator, predicator. 

The stem ka may be used to illustrate 
some of the person, number, and time-loca- 
tion suffixes: 

kaa I am: vowel-doubling for 1st person; 

kanki you 1 are; 

kan he is; 

kaiaa we are: -ia- plural, vowel doubling 
for 1st person; 

kaianki you 2+ are: -ia-, -nki; 

kaian they are: -ia-, -n; 

kanci one is, we are: -n, -ci; 

kanmi yes; 1¢ is so: -mi assertive, cf. (49), 
(62). 

kancu he isn’t; manam kancu there isn’t; 
for manam see (26); for -cu, see (33). 

karqaa I was: ka-rqa-a; -qa- “unreal”, 
therefore past (?); 

kargaiki you 1 were: note -iki, not -nki as 
above; 

karga he was: no final -n, i.e., the suffix is 
zeTO; 

kaiarqaa we were; kaiarqaiki you 2+ 
were; kaiarqa they were; 

karqanci one was. 

For future meaning we got these forms: 
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kagah I’ll be; kanki you 1 will be (same as 
present); kanga he’ll be (present kan + 
“unreal’’ -qa) ; kaSun we'll be; kaianki you 2+ 
will be (same as present); kaianga they’ll be 
(present + -qa). This “conjugation” 
represents an attempt by the informant to 
furnish a paradigm corresponding to con- 
ventional Spanish and English patterns. 
The only two really new forms here are 
kaSah and kaSun: I suspect that -S- is some 
kind ‘of future suffix, and that these forms 
are not necessarily or even at all restricted 
to the Ist person. 

(39) nunakunam. The stem is nuna 
person, human being, Kechuan-speaking 
Indian; the suffix -m makes the word mean 
they are people; there being people. The 
suffix -kuna indicates plurality of a nominal 
expression. 

(40) rikaraamanciki. The stem is rika 
see; -ra- past (?), -a- doubling for 1st person 
(here as object), -man- to, toward, -ci in- 
definite subject (the preceding word is not 
the subject, but is “participial”); the final 
-ki is perhaps a relative suffix: there are 
people who see (toward) us. 

(41) hirkapa: hirka hill, -pa possessive. 

(42) uahtampita [w'axtampita]: uahta 
back, shoulders; -m by assimilation to follow- 
ing p, for -n 3d person possessive, -pita from. 

Unless there was an error in noting the 
pause points, this sentence has unusual word 
order: subject, predicator (if this is a 
predicating form), locative expression with 
its preceding attribute. Possibly there 
should be a comma pause after rikaraaman- 
ciki, with the next two words belonging with 
what I have made a separate sentence: 
There being people who see us, from the back 
of the hill.... 

(43) uaSajata [w'afaJdta]. The stem is 
uasa there, that place; -ta is the goal suffix; 
-Ja- perhaps indicates something like over 
there: over there to that place. 


(44) aiuakusun _['aiwakuSun]. The 


stem is aiua go (away); -ku- reflexive; -Sun 
has been noted under (38) as a supposedly 
ist plural future suffix; it may be an 
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imperative, let’s go away (for ourselves, as 
far as we are concerned). 

(45) mirkapancita: mirkapa lunch; -nci 
indefinite possessor one’s, used here instead 
of our; -ta object. 

(46) mikunancipah: miku eat, -na- suffix 
for “object of verb”, -nci indefinite subject, 
-pah purposive suffix: so that one (= we) may 
eat. 

Whether or not uagajata... mikunanci- 
pah is an-independent sentence, its structure 
is clear: locative expression, predicator, 
object of subordinate predicator, subordinate 
predicator. 

(47) pumaqa: puma + -qa but, however. 

(48) tarinahcu [t'arindhcu]. The stem is 
tari to find; -na- for “object of verb’’, -h 3d 
person agentive, -cu negative: he is not a 
finder of it, he doesn’t find tt. 

The sentence consists of subject, object, 
predicator. 

(49) haimi [he-mi]. I am not sure of the 
analysis of this word; it means then, there- 
after, and comes first whenever it occurs; 
hai there (?), -mi assertive (?). 

(50) aupis. The stem is au, translated 
as yes, plus -pis indefinite—as in imatapis, 
(32); the translation perhaps results then 
from the meaning possibly so, vaguely so. 

(51) nunakuna: same as (39), but here in 
stem form as the subject of the sentence. 

(52) apakuiiarkun [-kujy4r-]. The stem 
is apa—as in (33)—plus -ku reflexive, giving 
take away, take for oneself; I cannot identify 
the first -i; the -ia- is for the plural subject; 
-rku seems to indicate a past potential; -n is 
3d person: they may have taken for themselves. 

(53) kutikurkunah. ‘The stem is kuti 
return; -ku- is probably the reflexive again; 
-rku- must be the same element as in (52), 
but I cannot say exactly what réle it plays 
here; -na- “object of verb”, -h 3d person 
past predicator: he went back for it for himself 
might be a structural translation. 

(54) atuhuan ['atexwagp]; the clear syllable 
division between h and u may be evidence 
for an internal open juncture, atuh-uan; 
atuh fox, -uan and. 
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(55) migijam: migi plus -Jam, the -m 
(‘adverbial’) form of Ja (to be) only: only 
the cat being there. 

(56) iskaian. The stem is iska two (iSkai 
['iske:] to be two, two-ness, -i being the suffix 
found in forms given in response to English 
infinitives or -ing nouns: mikui to eat, 
hapai to go down—stem hapa); -ia- plural 
subject, -n 3d person: they are two. 

(57) aiuaiiaanah ['ajwe-y4-nax]: aiua—cf. 
(44)—go, depart; -i- ?; -ia- plural subject; 
-a- ?; -na-, “object of verb’? doesn’t seem to 
fit here; -h 3d person predicator, past: 
they went ahead. 

(58) paca: see under (1) for the stem; 
here it is the nominal subject. 

(59) ampikariptin ['amsi-]. The stem is 
ampi dark; -ka- seems to mean become, get 
. (inceptive), and is almost certainly the same 
as the stem ka to be (a monosyllabic stem, 
and therefore in form like other affixes rather 
than like most stems); -ri-pti-n durative- 
temporal-3d person: when it was getting dark. 

(60) mikukurkuita [m'i...kdj-]: miku 
eat; -ku- reflexive; -rku- potential; -i “in- 
finitive”’, nominalizing suffix; -ta object of 
action: to eat possibly for himself, as object of 
following predicator. 

(61) munanah. The stem is muna to 
want; -na- “object of verb’, -h 3d person 
“preterit”: he wanted. 

(62) majaqaami [m'aJaya'mi]. The stem 
is majaqa (malaqai being hungry, hunger) ; -a- 
doubling for 1st person; -mi seems to be an 
assertive particle: I am indeed hungry. 

(63) miSi: the stem form as subject. 

(64) maJaqaacu: majaqaa I’m hungry, -cu 
negative. 

Note the parallel structure of these last 
two sentences: speaker (subject), quotation, 
predicator of saying. 

(65) alaapa. The form was translated 
as so much. I cannot analyze it. 

(66) majaqaa: Ist person, I’m hungry. 

Note that this sentence has the quotation 
first, then the subject and predicator. 

(67) mirkapaata: mirkapa lunch; -a dou- 
bling for first person, my; -ta object. 
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(68) mikugun: miku eat, -Sun “future”, 
see under (38): 

In this sentence the quotation is between 
the subject and he said. 

(69) paskaramuptin. The stem is paska 
to untie; -ra-mu-pti-n when in past, cf. (6): 
when he untied. 

(70) atuhpa: of (-pa) the fox, attribute of 
the following locative expression. 

(71) naaupanéau (n'a-upanéo:]. The stem 
is naaupa front, first; -n 3d person possessive; 
-éau on: on his front; atuhpa naaupanéau in 
front of the fox. 

(72) mancaka&qa [m'ancaké <$qxa]. The 
stem is manca be afraid; -ka to be, here 
inceptive; -Sqa (two suffixes, -8-qa?) I am 
not sure of: the frightened one (?). 

(73) rikaarinah: rika see, look; -a- uniden- 
tified; -ri- durative; -na- “object of verb”; 
-h 3d, past: he was looking, he looked. 

I do not understand the relation of manca- 
kaSqa to rikaarinah. 

(74) qipimpita [q'z-]. The stem is qipi 
bundle; -m for -n, 3d possessor; -pita from: 
from his bundle. 

(75) uanusga [w'anvSqxa]. The stem is 
uanu fo kill; the -8qa is the same as in (72): 
the killed one (?). 

(76) kanta. This was translated as head 
(of an animal); I suspect it is the stem ka 
to be, here meaning being, body; -n 3d 
possessor; -ta object: his body as object of 
the following predicator. 

(77) Surarinah. The stem is ¢ura to place; 
-ri- durative; -na- “object of verb”; -h 3d, 
past: he put it. 

(78) rikaaramuptinga [-t&p>Ga]: rika to 
see; -a- doubling as in (73) ; -ra-mu-pti-n as in 
(6); -qa “unreal’’, removing the account from 
the sphere of reality, giving the translation 
by a past perfect: when he had seen it. 

(79) hirkapa: hirka hill, -pa of, from. 

(80) aiqaikunah ['e-qxe:-]. The stem is 
aiqai go down; -ku- reflexive; -na- ‘object of 
verb”; -h 3d, past: he went down it (for 
himself). 

(81) kikimpa: kiki self, -m for -n his, -pa 
possessive: himself’s = his own. 
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(82) hagiiris [h'aqeirt§]: haqi-i- as in (24); 
-ri- durative, -§ “participial” (?): leaving 
behind. 


It is seen from this analysis that the 
Kechuan of Huaraz is a language character- 
ized morphologically as follows: short stems, 
mostly of two syllables; suffixes, usually 
monosyllabic, but sometimes non-syllabic 
(a single consonant); no prefixes or infixes; 
morphemes remaining for the most part 
unchanged in combinatory sequences; few, 
if any, immediately apparent instances of 
morphophonemic alternation; arrangement 
of suffixes following the stem in fixed orders 
of sequence, variation in position being 
accompanied by variation in sequential 
function and semantic effect; no part of 
speech system, all—or at any rate most— 
stems being subject to combination with the 
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same sets of suffixes, within the limits 
imposed by extra-linguistic (sociological, 
etc.) facts of the meaning of possible 
combinations. 

The internal syntax having been taken 
care of by the positions described for the 
suffixes, external syntax becomes a matter 
of order of words (a word being stem plus 
suffixfes]) in the sentence. Words having 
certain sets of suffixes precede those with 
other sets; this statement is expanded by 
labelling the suffix sets as adverbial, locative, 
nominal, verbal, and other such terms. The 
verbal words or predicators usually come 
last, and attributes precede their heads: 
adverbial and locative constructions before 
the subject-predicator sequence, object be- 
fore predicator, attributes of the predicator 
before it after the subject. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 








BOAS ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 


JoHn P. HARRINGTON 


BurEAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


In reading the very interesting article by © 


Roman Jakobson (IJAL 10.188-95) I was 
reminded vividly of my own conversations 
with Boas long before those reported by 
Jakobson. These earlier discussions 
brought out many points of common interest 
because each of us had done long field work 
with American Indian languages. Our dis- 
cussions centered upon the science of 
language,—what is more recently becoming 
known as linguistics. To Boas, the science 
of language was a branch of sociology, or 
more inclusively of anthropology. And in 
this linguistic division, Boas was more adept 
and interested than in any other branch of 
anthropology, not only according to his own 
statement, but also according to what Elsie 
Clews Parsons told me: Boas was primarily 
a linguist. It is interesting that starting in 
natural science and embracing the great 
realm of anthropology as few men ever have, 
Boas stated openly that his mind focused 
chiefly on language, and his publications 
prove this. Boas once told me, ‘Sometimes 
I don’t feel like working.” But he added 
with a roguish look, ‘When I work, it is 
preferably with languages.” To Boas, 
human language was the most important 
phenomenon to study in social science 
because language is the most detailed 
expression of man’s behavior. Language is 
the very core of custom, religion, and all 
that distinguishes man. Boas was fond of 
mentioning language and ethnology in one 
breath. A language is only part of anthro- 
pological phenomena in general, he would 
reiterate. 

It would be absurd to think that a man 
with an unusually keen perception like that 
of Boas did not realize that each language 
operates with a certain set of contrastive 
and distinctive sounds,-which can be de- 
l* 


termined or checked on in various ways but 
safest of all through extensive familiarity 
with the language. The segregation of most 
distinctive sounds is immediately apparent; 
for the remaining few it is usually a matter of 
judgement. Boas termed these phonetic 
components of language ‘sounds’ and their 
study ‘phonetics’, following the commonest 
or most widely understandable usage of 
these words. To him alphabetic writing 
was based on the recognition and symboliza- 
tion of such constituent sounds. Each 
language plays up a certain definite number 
of these sounds, different judgments vary- 
ing only slightly. The better judgment is 
that based on more thorough familiarity 
with the language. The contrastive and 
practical method of determining the sounds 
of a language has been in use since the first, 
and Boas saw no need for change of presenta- 
tion or of terms, even though he acknowl- 
edged that methodological advances had 
been made in recent years. 

Boas found that the Tlingit language of 
southeastern Alaska has high and low 
accented vowels. The ratio of vibrations 
were shown by stroboscopic tracings. Simi- 
lar findings in Navajo and other languages 
were made later. This is cited to show how 
sympathetic Boas was to laboratory assist- 
ance in the study of languages. 

But he had no sympathy with the ortho- 
graphic representation, for instance, of ts as 
t followed by s above the line, or as c, 
regarding as more practical the old fashioned 
spelling as ts, with the understanding of 
course that ts is a single sound. Although 
Boas served on the Committee of the 
American Anthropological Association for 
recommending a phonetic transcription of 
Indian languages, he never followed the 
recommendations of the Committee closely. 
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For example, he believed until his dying 
day in writing aspiration as was done in his 
own work and in the earlier work of Sapir. 
Boas regarded as amusing the orthographic 
representation of a low loud vowel as V. 

Parallel to the term “sounds”, Boas used 
the term “elements” for the significatory 
units of language. Usually two or more 
elements combine to make a form. With 
his keen analytical mind he believed in 
presenting the verb first, following it by 
its adjuncts which are not nominal, and 
then giving the noun and its adjuncts,— 
just the opposite of the order of presentation 
established by Dionysius Thrax. Boas fol- 
lowed the age-old distinction of two weights 
of elements, a main and a subsidiary one. 
The main weight, or the main weight plus 
its aggregation, he wrote as a string of 
letters, as a word, while the subsidiary 
weight he divided into modificatory particles 
written on a word and those spaced off from 
a word. To Boas’ mind there was no hard 
and fast line between any of these divisions; 
the difference between a suffix and a second 
position main member was to him merely a 
difference in nomenclature. 

Language, like painting does not formally 
bring out in detail the entire content of hu- 
man culture, but gives only a few strokes, 
and leaves the rest glossed over; each 
language lifts into prominence a different 
system of strokes. To Boas it was sufficient 
to have the writer-up of a language present 
statements indicating the specific formal 
features of a language which are inherited 
and inheritable. 

Boas’ experience with languages was that 
they differ so vastly in structure, that we 
are not yet in position to dare, like Steinthal, 
a general classification. Boas would talk 
about the structure of specific languages he 
knew and would listen with keen interest 
to others describing the structure of lan- 
guages they knew, but on the structure of 
language in general he would only venture 
general observations, and these observations 
were not clear-cut and not distinguished 
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from data about borrowings of every single 
kind of linguistic phenomena. I, personally, 
had never had good opportunity to observe 
extensive borrowings in language, so in this 
line I was out to learn rather than to state 
my own observations. Boas shone espe- 
cially in descriptive linguistics; he would 
never allow himself to indulge in the com- 
parative method, strictly speaking, which 
he regarded as something that he was not 
prepared for. Although Boas recognized 
clearly that Powell’s Koluschan (Tlingit) 
and Skittagetan (Haida), yes, and also 
Athapascan, are related one to the other, 
and made most pointed statements to that 
effect, he never considered that he had the 
training to make a detailed comparison. 
Even his pet comparative work on the 
Salishan languages or dialects was not up 
to the standards of later research. Vogt’s 
work on the Kalispel language of Salishan 
(1940) is just beginning to formulate what 
Boas envisaged that future work on Salishan 
would be like. Boas tended too much to 
attribute similarity in sound system or struc- 
ture to borrowing, though he realized fully 
that inheritance might be the explanation. 
For instance, Boas told me that classifiers in 
Tlingit are very different from classifiers in 
Chinese, but I could not get him to, say one 
word about classifiers in general. There 
was obviously a limit in equating similarity 
to borrowing. . 

When two languages reach a certain degree 
of differentiation, they might as well reach 
beyond. But because two neighboring lan- 
guages are technically unintelligible, one to 
the other, it does not follow that the speak- 
ers of these two languages cannot communi- 
cate, one with the other. Bilingualism and 
the custom of slavery, etc., have their effect, 
and make the language in the long run 
conform to the features of an area. 

Boas said again and again that the makers 
of grammars of exotic languages, especially 
the missionaries in writing up Indian lan- 
guages, had forced native languages into a 
sort of Procrustean bed, presenting, for 
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instance, nominal cases where a language 
has none, and so on and so forth, whereas 
the writing of a grammar should follow 
native linguistic habits. Boas felt strongly 
on this point, and much citing can also be 
assembled from others. It is difficult to 
eliminate the continuation of earlier presen- 
tation, especially since the very production 
of a grammar is foreign to a native, but 
Boas strove fearlessly and _ successfully 
throughout his lifetime toward the presenta- 
tion of each language according to inherited 
categories. Each language is alien in habits 
to another, and just as it has its own sounds 
and structure of elements, deserves its own 
peculiar presentation of grammar. What 
are leading facts to the writer-up may not 
be leading facts to the native speaker. 

In short, Boas’ attitude on language was 
that language is a handmaid of sociology, 
and in fact the main, and to Boas himself 
the most attractive handmaid. Boas did 
not come into the study of American Indian 
languages as a trained philologist as for 
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instance Truman Michelson did. Boas first 
got interested in American Indians at 
the Bella Coola show in Berlin, and it was 
the language rather than the culture of the 
Bella Coola which first interested him. 
Later Boas found James A. Teit clerking 
at his uncle Murray’s stere at Spence’s 
Bridge, B. C. Teit had a Thompson Sali- 
shan speaking wife and was himself pretty 
adept at the Thompson language. Boas and 
Teit planned and executed a trip across the 
mountains to the Bella Coola country to- 
gether. Bella Coola Salishan was from that 
time on to the end of his life one of Boas’ 
linguistic interests. He was interested in 
many American languages both in working 
directly with the language or in encouraging 
others, as Teit, to work with the language. 
Turning to a new language did not mean 
that Boas would abandon languages previ- 
ously studied. But however many lan- 
guages Boas turned to in a long and 
industrious life, his interest from first to 
last centered in the specific language. 
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LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF CATAWBA: PART I? 
Frank T. SIEBERT JR. 


Merion Station, PENNSYLVANIA 


1. Historical review 
2. Introduction 
3. Instrumental prefixes 


1. Catawba, provisionally classified as a 
Siouan language of South Carolina, has 
long been considered the most aberrant 
member of the great Siouan stock. Swan- 
ton,? Allen,? Voegelin‘ and others have 
spoken of the divergent characteristics of 
Catawba in regard to both lexical and gram- 
matical features. The Siouan family which 
has its geographical center of gravity on the 
western prairies was not known to have a 
definite eastern branch until 1883, when 
Horatio Hale satisfactorily demonstrated 
the Siouan relationship of the now extinct 
Tutelo language of the Virginia piedmont. 
Furthermore, the generally accepted Siouan 
genetic relationship of Catawba was, and 
has remained, tenuous. 

Apparently Barton® was the first to offer 
a specimen of Catawba, giving a vocabulary 
of about thirty words in 1798. Adelung and 
Vater,® using Barton’s vocabulary, were the 


1 An abstract of this paper was read at the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, held in New York City on 
December 29th, 1944, bearing the title ‘“‘Vestiges 
of Instrumental Prefixes in Catawba, a Siouan 
Language of South Carolina.’ 

2 J. R. Swanton, Early History of the Eastern 
Siouan Tribes, Essays in Anthropology Presented 
to A. L. Kroeber, pp. 371-81; Berkeley, 1936. 

3 Louis Allen, Siouan and Iroquoian, IJAL 6. 
185 (1931). He states that Catawba ‘“‘seems to 
occupy a peculiar position in the Siouan group.” 

4C. F. Voegelin, Internal Relationships of 
Siouan Languages, AA 43.246-9 (1941). 

5B. S. Barton, New Views of the Origin of the 
‘Tribes and Nations of America, pp. 77-133; second 
edition, Philadelphia, 1798. 

6 J. C. Adelung and J. S. Vater, Mithridates 
oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde (Dritter Theil, 
Dritte Abtheilung) p. 308; Berlin, 1816. 


first to note the close relationship of Ca- 
tawba and the Woccon dialect’ of the Neuse 
River, North Carolina. Gallatin® published 
a Catawba vocabulary of 177 words from a 
manuscript of J. L. Miller who had collected 
the terms in 1835. Gallatin set up Catawba 
as a distinct linguistic family and, like 
Adelung and Vater, allocated Woccon to 
the Catawba stock.® In 1856 Lieber" 
collected a vocabulary of over 300 words and 
a few grammatical notes on Catawba, but 
made no remarks of classificatory signifi- 
cance. 

It was not until 1869 that a Siouan con- 
nection for Catawba was first suggested by 
Lewis H. Morgan." Since this is the first 
recorded instance of anyone proposing the 
presence of Siouan peoples on the Atlantic 
seaboard, antedating even Horatio Hale’s 
discovery of the Siouan affiliation of the 
Tutelo of Virginia, I shall quote Morgan 
with regard to his position: 

“Of the Catawba, there is but one vocabu- 
lary published (sic/), and that a scanty one. 
Of the existence of anything beyond this 
the writer is not aware. The conclusion 
that it is a distinct stock is, therefore, a 
negative one. A comparison of this vocabu- 
lary—which is found in the Mithridates, and 
also in Gallatin’s collection (sic!)—with 


7 Recorded by John Lawson, A New Voyage to 
Carolina, pp. 225-30; London, 1709. 

8 Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis of the Indian 
tribes within the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, American Antiquarian Society Trans- 
actions, 2.307-67 (1836). 

® Ibid., pp. 87-8, 306, and map. 

10Q. M. Lieber, Vocabulary of the Catawba 
Language, Coll. South Carolina Historical Society, 
2.327-42 (1858). 

11 Lewis H. Morgan, Indian Migrations, The 
North American Review, 110.54; Boston, January, 
1870. The article was reprinted in W. W. Beach, 
The Indian Miscellany; p. 230; Albany, 1877. 
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those of the Dakotan dialects discloses 
strong similarities, rising in some words to 
the point of identity. It is not improbable 
that it will ultimately be found to be a 
dialect of that stock language.” 

In 1883 Hale! announced and demon- 
strated that Tutelo was a Siouan language. 
In 1881 Gatschet collected new material 
from the Catawba and many years later 
published part of his results.* His state- 
ments are ambiguous, for in a personal letter 
to Hale written in 1882, he states that he is 
uncertain of the Siouan affiliation of Ca- 
tawba, but later says that “the eastern 
section has been recognized as of Siouan 
affinity since 1860 (sic/) only.”” The last 
remark would indicate that Gatschet was 
familiar with Morgan’s discovery, but de- 
clined to give him explicit credit. More- 
over, Powell'* incorrectly says, “Mr. Gatschet 
was the first to call attention to the presence 
in the Catawba language of a considerable 
number of words having a Siouan affinity.” 
He adds, “‘Recently Mr. Dorsey has made a 
critical examination of all the Catawba 
linguistic material available . . . and the 
result seems to justify its inclusion as one 
of the dialects of the widespread Siouan 
family.” So far as is known, no evidence 
to support these statements was ever pre- 
sented by either Gatschet, Dorsey or Powell. 

In 1888 Chamberlain,” working inde- 
pendently, proposed that Catawba was a 
Siouan language by furnishing a mere 
word-list of seven probable and about ten 
possible cognates of Catawba with various 
other Siouan languages. Using Gallatin’s 


12 Horatio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Lan- 
guage, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 21, no. 114, pp. 1-47; Philadelphia, 
1883. 

13 Albert S. Gatschet, Grammatic Sketch of the 
Catawba Language, AA 2.527-49 (1900). 

14 Hale, op. cit., p. 5, footnote. 

16 Gatschet, op. cit., p. 528. 

% J. W. Powell, Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico. BAE-R 7.112 (1891). 

17 A. F. Chamberlain, The Catawba Language, 
3 pp.; Toronto, 1888. 
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vocabulary, he merely presented what 
Morgan had observed but had failed to 
proffer. There this important problem 
rests today, there being no essential ad- 
vance in the linguistic classification of 
Catawba since Morgan’s observation of 
1869. Catawba, the last and now nearly 
extinct survivor of Eastern Siouan is viewed 
on the basis of inadequate evidence as an 
extreme divarication of Siouan, if Siouan 
at all. 

2. Some of the chief grammatical traits 
of the Siouan stock are: (1) the lack of a 
morphological method for distinguishing 
the singular and plural of substantives, (2) 
the distinction in the grammatical treat- 
ment of static and active verbs, (3) the use 
of verbal suffixes to express notions of 
mode, tense, aspect, and adverbial concepts, 
(4) the extended use of instrumental verbal 
prefixes, and (5) the grammatical contrast 
between separable and inseparable or alien- 
able and inalienable possession. Gatschet’s 
grammatical sketch, condemned as “worth- 
less” by Sapir,'® gives no adequate descrip- 
tion of most of these features, and does not 
mention instrumental prefixes at all. Until 
the present, it had been generally assumed 
that such instrumentals do not occur in 
Catawba. 

3. In some Siouan languages, for example 
Dakota, instrumental prefixation is a rela- 
tively free or productive process. In others, 
it is no longer free, but is, nevertheless, a 
well-developed feature. In Catawba only 
vestiges of the historical Siouan instrumental 
prefixes are found and the whole grammatical 
process is definitely obsolescent. Unpro- 
ductive instrumentals occur in rather thor- 
oughly fossilized or crystallized compounds 
and do not enter into composition with a 
large number of elements with which they 
are semantically compatible. Catawba du- 
action by hand or arm is of somewhat fre- 
quent occurrence, and finds historical corre- 


18 Edward Sapir, IJAL 1.85 (1917). 
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spondents in a number of Siouan languages.” 
Examples are found in the following Ca- 
tawba terms: dute?- to pull™, duée- to 
draw a picture, duhana?- to hold under the 
arm, dupa?- to shut, close (a fossilized com- 
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(an inflected verb stem”, n y r, h w r), 
duhu:?- to bring, carry in the hand (a 
crystallized compound with the independent 
stem hu:?- to arrive, come; inflected verb, 
éy h,h w i-r”), duéu:?- to chop, and duéet- 


Comparative Table of Siouan Instrumental Prefixes 

















Instrumental Catawba Crow Hidatsa MTeten) Santee | Mandan a 
Action by hand du- du- ru- yu- — | du- ru- 
or arm (inflected) 1. buru- 
2. diru- 
Action by foot da:- ara- ara- na- na- | da- ng- 
(inflected) 1. ba:- 
2. da- 
Action by mouth, (?) da:- ra- ya- ya- | na- ra- 
or teeth 1. bara:- 
2. dara:- 
Action by striking | (stem, ka:?-] ka- ka- | ka- gi- 
Action by blowing, | [stem, pu--] wo- bo- | wa- bo- 
shooting 
Action by cutting — wa- ba- | pa- mg- 














pound with the independent stem pgq?- 
to hold, contain, be full of, showing semantic 
change), dura?- to pick up, take in the hand 


19 These are summarized in the appended table. 
The Crow is taken from Lowie, UCPAAE 39.35-6 
(1941); Hidatsa from Lowie, as edited by Harris 
and Voegelin, Prehistory Research Series of the 
Indiana Historical Society, 1.173-239 (1939); 
Dakota from Boas and Deloria, Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences 23.45-52 (1941); 
Winnebago from Radin, BAE-B 40, part 1.902-5 
(1911); Mandan from Kennard, IJAL 9.12-3 
(1936); etc. 

2° All examples are given in the third person 
singular form which serves as a standard of gram- 
matical reference. This applies to instrumental 
prefixes (which are always inflected for person and 
number), to verb stems, and to their compounds. 
Most Catawba verb stems are uninflected or im- 
mutable, but many are inflected for number and 


person. 


to stretch, draw out. Only in the last two 
examples is the composition in any sense 
free, for both éu:?- and éet- occur as separate 
verb stems with the same meaning. 


1The formulae attached to inflected verb 
stems are epitomes of their individual consonantic 
changes or mutations, beginning with the first 
person singular and ending with the third person 
plural. Thus, cuné?sire: I pick up, dur&?hire- he 
picks up, yur&?ire: they pick up, etc. ' 

22 This very frequent primary verb stem has an 
initial .vocalic prefixation in the third person 
plural, which may become the equivalent of an 
interrupted inflection in compounds. When no 
instrumental prefix is present, one finds ird-?ire- 
they come without the interruption; but with the 
instrumental prefix iyurt:?ire: they bring. The 
stem may be compounded with uninflected pre- 
fixes, such as in mahu:?- to bring hither; yielding 
in a like manner imaré:?ire- they bring hither, etc. 
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A rarer instrumental prefix is found in 
Catawba da:- action by foot. A few exam- 
ples follow: dahu-?- to fetch, go get (appar- 
ently a fossilized compound with the in- 
flected stem hu:?- to come with semantic 
change), and da‘ka‘ni?- to go see (a com- 
pound with the independent inflected stem 
kani?- to see, n y kj hwy). 

Moreover, both of these prefixed instru- 
mental elements may combine to form the 
unique, conventionalized compound 
da‘duhu:?- to go get, proceed on foot and 
fetch by hand. 

The instrumental prefix da’- apparently 
is not to be confused with the verbal ele- 
ment da‘?- to move on foot® which has the 
inflectional formula, é y d, n w n. 

In Catawba from the standpoint of syn- 
chronic or descriptive grammar, all instru- 
mental prefixes bear reference to distinct 
body-parts, while in other Siouan languages 
the idea of instrumental activity is far more 
strongly and broadly developed, and in- 
cludes not only body-parts but other cate- 
gories. Thus, the prefixes, Dakota wo- and 
Winnebago bo- action by blowing, shooting 
find an etymological correspondent in the 
Catawba independent verb stem pu'- to 
blow; and the instrumental ka- action by 
striking or sudden impact which appears in 
Dakota and Mandan, historically matches 
the Catawba primary verb stem ka‘?- to 
strike, hit. In Catawba the historical re- 
flexes of the Siouan non-body-part instru- 
mentals have not fused with verbal stems 
and lost their identity as distinct morpho- 
logical elements, but have been so trans- 
formed that they were able to assume a 
completely new grammatical réle as primary 
verb stems and persist unchanged in a 
different formal matrix. Such compounds 
of verb stem with verb stem as pu'su‘?- 
to shoot with a blowgun, and ka:?kida:?- to 
knock down (formed with the independent 
stem kida:?- to fall down, collapse) do not 

23 Examples are: cyda:?- to jump backwards, 


we-da:?- to visit, yirapda-?- to wander, dapada-?- 
to hunt game, and tada:?- to escape. 
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detract at all from the correctness of this 
formal analysis despite the fact that both 
the elements in question are in initial posi- 
tion in such compounds. However, from 
the synchronic point of view they are not 
prefixes. Such compounds of verb stem 
with verb stem are a regular and common 
grammatical feature of the language. 

Let us return to examine the Catawba 
instrumentals which, unlike those of other 
Siouan languages, uniformly possess body- 
part references. The most salient feature 
is that, like the inflected verb stems, they 
each undergo a distinctive type of consonan- 
tal change which varies according to the 
person and number of the verbal subject. 
They can be tabulated as follows: 


du- action by hand da-- action by foot 


Person Person 
Soameeeeet Pais 2. estas 
Singular 1. éu- 1. Ga-- 
2. yu- 2. ya-- 
3. du- 3. da-- 
Plural 1. yu- 1. ha- 
2. yu- 2. wa:- 
3. yu- 3. da:- 


This consonantal variation within seman- 
tically related forms is used to express 
grammatical differences of person and 
number. Although they are prefixes, these 
formal elements are susceptible to paradig- 
matic treatment and are, therefore, in- 
flections. No vocalic change or ablaut 
occurs and each prefix possesses an individual 
paradigm type or pattern. Their inflec- 
tional formulae are, respectively:¢ y d,y yy 
by hand; é y d, h w d by foot. 

From the historical standpoint the inflec- 
tional nature of the instrumental prefixes 
constitutes a specialized development in 
Catawba. Among all the Siouan languages, 
only the un-Siouan-like inflective character 
of Tutelo is comparable. This indicates an 
important and hitherto unrecognized point 
of contact between Tutelo and Catawba, 
which previously have been considered to 
belong to distantly related Siouan groups. 
Tutelo and Catawba are, however, lexically 


rus eae re 


aS Eee bee BEE oS 


os. 





ees erties & ease 
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dissimilar. It is also true that in both 
Crow and Winnebago consonantal change 
occurs within instrumental prefixes when 
they are compounded with pronominal 
prefixes and internal sandhi-modification 
results. In Catawba this innovation may 
have been due to a similar cause in the 
distant past, and later the fossilized formal 
elements became functioning inflections. 
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Undoubtedly the grammatical change has 
been produced largely by phonetic changes. 
Since some Catawba verbs possess pro- 
nominal prefixes, and those exhibiting in- 
strumentals show no trace of pronominal 
prefixes, it seems likely that Catawba has 
been carried further along in a historical 
drift towards inflection and analytic devel- 
opment than any other Siouan language. 








DELAWARE TEXTS 


C. F. VoEGELIN 


Inp1ana UNIVERSITY 


. Mermaid (wewtentiwe's) 

. Disbelief in Mermaid 

. Cannibal (mhit-we) 

. Crazy Jack (wahi-xamiike's) 
. Hold-up in Gambling House 

. Early Life in Indian Territory 
. Taboo on Feeding Corn to Stock 
. Grandmother from Indiana 

. Hunting in Indian Territory 
10. How Wampum is Made 

11. Sickness and Vision 

12. Loss of the Big House 


COnNoahwhD 


I. wewtentiwe's! 


1. mi‘merns entahpi't xkwé: Got 
entawoléhala‘t né-lo- mi‘md:nsa 2. keku- 
lahaw4ni pahsi- namés wsiKkwonenk tali- 
namé's tali‘na’kwsi'n nani- mi-mens 

3. nani- ski-xkwe moipahkflan {kalili 
manepé'kunk 4. mpink mp{ éte’k nano- 
talanfhin nano- tanta alomf-Kin 5. me‘ti- 
entamaxaki‘leak na- toleminhi‘lkwané-yo 
mi-mé'nsak 

6. na- hiwe'n taheéa:- ktaliché-nen 7. 
ni‘Sa- skiniwak teluwe'né-yo ni‘li-nata 
nnihil4-wona nani -awe'n 8. kwari- skinu 
tal4-o wi'Ti'sa ni-tantu nn4-Tem ‘téntay li- 
ki-Sd-xunk 

9. entaika&t wi-Kit na- ki-Su'x talé-o 
téntay nkaré-ram 10. tal4-o na- ki-Su-x 


taa‘kAski we'miad: no- keli-semon 
entala‘wsfiekw 11. nanatdéko’k skinu telé-o 
ni‘tanéu ne‘petane’- nu‘wi'Tisi wase'- 
piske-wani-k{-Su-x mai- ntuxt4o 


ktalia’wi-ComokKti'ne’n 


1 T give the Delaware name for a text whenever 
the raconteur gave it to me: the raconteur was 
Willie Longbone, age about 70, who came from 
Dewey, Oklahoma to Ann Arbor, Michigan to tell 
us these stories at the 1939 Linguistic Institute. 
A brief preliminary sketch of Delaware sounds and 
forms is to appear in a volume now being edited 
by Leonard Bloomfield. 


12. entaikap4't piske-woni’ki-Sa-xunk 


- taléo nkaTé-ram téntay 13. talé-o na- 


piske-woniki-Su'x kukAski 14 talé-o 


nose'lind-Ti ehelipahki‘rao ptinkw 15. 
nagone- kuntiwe'tandmon punkw  txiri 


ktalamixoxtu'n 16. ika- pa‘d:ne_ woale- 
ktelixoxtu'n manopé-kunk ika- ktalanfhi-n 
ne- mpink 

17. entakisikalanfhi-t na- alomi-wénte: no- 
mpi 18. powetiktiin tdlku métita 
konihilfhimo 19. Sdkw xahé-li nni-¢4-nak 
we'mitiSe- talahpi‘né-yo e‘limpfi‘k 
Si'Puwi'i'ke 


I. The Mermaid 


1. The one who is born [is] a child [and] 
the one who gave birth to that child [is] a 
girl. 2. Behold something, a half of fish, 
fish-like on her tail,—indeed, that’s the way 
that child looks. 

3. That young woman [the mother] went 
and threw her out yonder in the lake. 4. 
Where there is [deep] water in the [expanse 
of] water, that one threw her [and] there this 
one began to grow. 5.*When she had be- 
come big, this one began to kill the children. 

6. That [Delaware parent] says, ‘what 
should we do about her?’— 7. Two young 
men said, ‘“‘We two, we will kill that person.” 
8. One young man told his friend, “My 
friend, I am going after the fire in that sun.” 

9. When he went there where he lives, he 
told that sun, “I want the fire.” 10. That 
sun told him, ‘“‘That would not be possible,— 
you would burn all of that [which exists] 
where you all live.” 11. He told that other 
young man, “‘My friend, I also have a friend 
here, the night sun,—I will go ask him [and] 
he, indeed, ought to help us.” 

12. When he arrived there by the night 
sun, he told him, “I want the fire.” 13. 
That night sun told him, “Impossible.” 
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14. He told him, “Go get the ashes where I 
throw them away.” 15. ‘You take out the 
ashes from there [and] you take a little 
away.” 16. “As you arrive there, you take 
it there to the lake [and] there you throw it 
in that water.” 

17. After he had thrown it in, that water 
began to boil. 18. [The mermaid] came out 
[and the young men] were told ‘Finally, you 
fellows have killed me.” 19. ‘However, my 
many children, indeed, remain all over here- 
about where there is water, where there are 
rivers.” 


2. Disbelief in Mermaid 


1. entxantkahtamoné:t mpi na- 
yutaliné-yo'n né-1 wewtenuwé'sa 2. tatdkta 
entamané't a’pti- wone'yé'o né'l 
wewtanuwé'sa 3. wemitta tén 


kahti-somwi 4. kwonaé-ke talid-nt 
entakwonaskwé‘ek tenta- kahtdmone:n 
o*kenaku'kAski té-ni mahtitimp{-Tit 


wone'yé'o né'] wewtenuwé'sa 

5. tal4-o nanowenti- kwikhwitalent skinu 
katiahtinkxé-han entakekulixon khikayak 
6. wé'mi wanemenéyo 7. khitfi-ta nanalé 
e‘luwéhti't khikayak 

2. Disbelief in Mermaid 

1. Whenever he wanted to drink water, 
that one [whg was skeptical about the mer- 
maid story] saw that mermaid [in the water]. 
2. Whenever he was about to drink, each 
time he saw that mermaid [and therefore re- 
frained from drinking]. 3. He went every- 
where really [and failing to find water free of 
the mermaid] he was thirsty. 4. Finally, he 
went along where there was high grass: there 
indeed he tried to drink and couldn’t, for 
even with the little bit of water he saw that 
mermaid [only partly concealed by the tall 
grass]. 

5. He [an adult] told them [the children], 
“That’s the reason that young man was 
warned: don’t you be contrary when the old 
folks tell you something.” 6. All [the older 
generation] saw it [how the boy was made 
to starve for water as a result of his skep- 
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ticism]. 7. Sure enough, that happened as 
the old folks say. 


3. mhtwe 


1. nokelé-‘muwe entah¢inkhéhti't 
ni‘Saxkwé-yok na- woneyo:néyo ¢éu'lé-nsa 
Senki:xink 2. me‘ti- kahtidnkel alahdid- 
3. na- we'rona‘né-yo 4. luwéyok 
naltayukewéSe pflsit éilens 65. na- 
tolomimasili-hané-yo wanéi‘penko‘kho:né-yo 
hoxayiwa 6. luwé-yok yukwepandhawa 
té-ci'é kaskitataé-yi 

7. nana- éilens mé¢in woentahkwili- 
hukwé-yunk 8. entaikapé:t maneri-wak 
taku’kdski ikapé-yi sé-mi nf‘sksu 9. nana- 
kwétTi manétu moipené-on 


10. liwe' kekuninkalahawalésu  sé-mi_ 
ni‘sksu me‘titaytikwe namaipenadé:ok 
yuk maneTt'wak ta’msoKa‘n{- 


kwaroma‘ke‘lomawé'o 11. nana- kwéri 
masinkw tdluwen nfi‘ta kwéri nf-Tis ika- 
ahpt nalonani xukeku- nitdla 

12. entaikapét wi'Tisink tald4-o ne'lo- 
wi'Ti'sa kéanihil4hamo konStayikwe 
skixkwéyok aleminaxkuhumaé-Kwe _xu- 
kontké-yok ne‘ytikweni su‘su‘psiwak 13. 
kisi ne-yi‘kwoni kentkahti-re notdli wa- 
nf-Ti's wi kit naxukéné 
kpu-ne'lentama’ke'né-yo neé:Isfhti-t 
entaéanihilahti‘t nek- xkwé-yok . 


14. lapi- entapisskek moikekulé:n 
na- mosinkw 15. lame-tita 
kukaskinolesi:wané-yo 16. _—_ e'likwari- 
khixay ne‘likentk4'li-t na- 
moiwi'xkwéhelala‘n’ néli uxwi'sa 17. 
txiktanit <ékSukw yuk _hilu'sésak 
korasSukwone'ma‘w6'o 

18. entapi'ske’k nalapina- mandtTu 
ikapé-n talé-o métitamata 
kaskinolasi-woné-yo 19. yuikwota 
G&itkworikéku talfé-o «=F: 20. mi montérak 


telenokeni-S8a kpettemi-Kalawéok nayt-k 


hilusd3sak — entaalomasu‘uwihti't 21. 
nayt'k mi-mantérak tata- 
entasa‘wala‘mwihti't ndtkoenég 
ktalaa‘su'wi'né-yo 


22. ne’k- xkwé-yok manaxdtuwak 23. 
nana kwéri xkwé: pénta‘o'n woni-cta'ntéta 
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me‘tikonaté’ keku- kaskilalamwiru 24. 
ikalitalé-he'n ne'l- maré:xana 25. taluwe'n 
aku‘ta- nkaskineyé-wi  talisa-wal4:mwi'n 
wo- nnic4:nTat o'ktaé"k keku- 
kahtaliinaménkwe nadone- ktalinamdnen 
26. ké-naé kwe'konkalihuna 27. tdluwe-n 
mé‘¢ita ku:kaskilsi-wone'n 

28. nan- entapiske*k ikapé-n na- masf- 
nkw teal4-o witisa mé¢ita kwi'lalesihimo 
29. entala‘etpikwi'k naxu- kara‘limska'n 
yuwénti i ke'ski‘ép4-an = a wané-yunkta 
si-punk ké-mink naé- kenaxkfhilan o'kwe'mi- 
ktana'pé-yomuk 

30. nan- entaé'pank alomiwi-ne’ 
xantkiwe'mikéku psinthan xahe'l- kin 31. 
akutié- ni‘ne‘ef-yok awé-ni wolilinamu’k 


kwtié- kahtupwifyok xahéli  wiyi's 
wola:ti'wak 
32. na- ikapé'n na- mhtiwe 33. na- 


xkwé entalinkwé-xink pomink nanotali- 
né-yon awéni pe'¢inkwé-xink 34. talé-o 
ne'li lsnuwa wi'te'yé'ti pondwtamwe: yusé'li 
pemink petinkwé-xink nana- lénu 35. 
ikatalinkwe:xi-nen 36. wané'yo: _—ione'l- 
awé'ni wale‘tamahétewé:yunk 
wantipena’Koné-yo né1 mhuwé'yo 

37. nana- lénu télan witeyé-ci mé¢ita 
ku'txuki'na ¢i‘piawé'n 38. yukwéta kanthal 
wa- mi‘néntet xumata- woneyo'wi'yo na- 
mhtiwe 

39. nadé: na‘Ka’é'Ke ikapén awé'n mhiwe 
e- liwe’ mi‘méntet nomélao 40. liwe: 
nkaTii'Pwi 41. puta lésink ¢uwipemi 
wekwi'tamon 42. nalapi- wiyt's xé'li 
tolomim{cin 43. nalapipi‘li- puta'l4-sink 


éawi lapineni- wekwitamen 44. na- 
tolomikawi-n 
45. tu-kihil4-Te liwe: mé¢tita 


kolehele-xe‘mu'ha'lfhimo 46. ne'li- kawi't 
mu‘xwé'sak kéu‘Itiwak wenti- hwiki-yonink 

47. haiwe nu'leléntam e'liyup4:a 
ko-wi¢amalhémo wemikekulf 48. xulépi 
pi'liawé-n pé 49. xu- p&-Te konihil4-wona 
50. ni-hitami ika- nitalihilalorihina 51. 
xu- partahire nano- nteliahkéna‘n 
natki'li-wa ktalhitehema‘oné-yo hirukw 
wsePt’ Tink 52. nane- _ tali*ha:né-yo 
wonihilaw6é'o 
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53. na- tdluwe'n mé-¢ita kdné 
alomskaénkwe yuwdnté xéluk  tanek- 


awéni‘k 54. nanéni wanéi- alemska:né-yo 
nana- tonéyo e'Pihti't xahéli lena-Pé-yok 


55. _—sikapeyahti-re to:¢i'mwi'né-yo 
e'litnamfhti't 56. luwé-yok Se"no- 
ntali‘naménen 57. luwé-yok 


amankiawénik topiné-yo mohtkKu awé:n 
58. na- ni‘Saskiniwak ma-‘irapanadé-Tam 
né‘kta amankiawé'ni‘k 59. mahéi-kwi na- 


kwari ne'l- xwi'somésa 60. 
entahkenu‘Tomahti't penta*Kewéo  ne'l- 
xwi'samesaw6'o 61. talé&o  wi'Ti-sa 
komaipona’wené'nak 62. na- 


tolomska‘né-yo ne‘l- xwi‘samasawé'o liwe: 
né-peta kwi:¢e-walihumo 

63. ahikté tepilosidne 

64. liwe o- ntépita 

65. toleomska‘né-yo 66. wal- entapéhti't 
lu'wané-yunk na- awéni panta-wané-yo 
pepa‘pa’K4luhi't 67. nane'l- xwi:samasaw6-o 
liwe: Si-Si-hilé-yo nu‘xkandma_ ‘68. nal4pi 
entapa’Kdluhi‘t naniawén télan wiTi‘sa 
mé‘tita nayu- ktentamatakhé-nen 69. 


tal4-o ndpe’ ahaluwi-nokhikwiti tenta- 
pa‘Kéluhi‘n na- awén 70. Sikw méé 
kwisimatakhow6-o 


71. na- wane'yonéyo péya't naniawé-n 
xinkwildnu 72. tal4-o wi'Ti-sa nope’- tanéd 
peméw 73. na- pdmo'n wilidikw téntay 
laxwéhele’ 74. nalfpi natéxo’k pémon 
75. x4ntki hdxink telfhilan 76. hitukw 
koenta‘tehemoné-yo 77. hitukw sepu‘ti‘f'lit 


wanihila‘né-yo 78.  xinkwiténtay 
moni‘tu'né-yo 79. hirukw 
kanta‘tehemané-yo néli sePu'Tif'li-t 


wolu‘sa‘né-yo natéli alemska-né-yo 

80. pe‘yahti'te kwtexflapi poné-yo 
nanéni tenta- lusané-yo 81. 
entawe‘khwiksi‘t pinkw mesila‘khomené-yo 
82. nanikwéri m&xkam phaké-e hwitaok 
83. nal4pi natékok méaxkam phakée 


wilanu 84. nalépi natékok méxkam 
taluhf-Kana 
85. taldo witisa kekuhé& xu- 


ktalinhak&-ramon 86. talé-o Se'kith4nkw 
tp&hok nathénkw natéli haxinke- lfhila:n 
Sawdsu 
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87. talé-o no- wi'Tisa kati héé ki- kéku 
ktelinhaké-ramoen nani- wi'lani 88. tald-o 
wiTi'sa Sekitha4nkw  ontinink hArao 
mpa‘Kaluhi-taon nathankw nAni talikafhilan 
Sawdsu 

89. nane‘l- xwisemesew6'o talané-yo kéku 
hé ké-pe komdxkam 90. o-sé"mi liwe: 
phakée hwitaok 91. xunéntéi we-mi- 
xkwé-yok aho:lkwané-yo 

92. nawonti- ma-ciné-yo 93. ki-xki- 
peyahti-te teléo witisa metitdntu 
nowi's4°si xuteta- e'li-nank wa- kxi‘samésona 
94. tal4-o wiTisa kwotkihinad&: 95. ltiwe- 
ne‘l- xwasamesew6'o ku'tanf: nkatakwtakf-i 
96. teluwe'né-yo nopekté iLu-xwé-yankw 

97. entane-wkwihti't xeli- xkwé-yok 
wé'mi awén ikali- talayhé-na mord-xana 
98. we'mine’k- xkwé-yok kwihilu-Ta-oné-yo 
99. wémi luwé-yok phaké-e nkaré:la_ 100. 
n4na ténta popho:kwana:né-yo 

101. ndkahke skininkahke nayu-kon{-Sa 
itu’xwéhti't to-né-yo sa‘Kima wiKi't 102. 
talé-o wa- sa'Ki‘ma kekuhéé 
ktalsihima 103. wé'mi tela‘né-yo Se’ne- 
ntalsi-nen woka- noxi‘samasen4é-na nanatali- 
wi'newe'n o‘knano- tali-namon 

104. nk&x 


3. The Cannibal 


1. Long ago, when they were disobedient, 
those two women saw a bird lying down. 
2. He had almost died, apparently. 3. 
Those [girls] picked him up. 4. They said, 
“This is the one, a bird who is pure.” 5. 
These [girls] began to play sexually with 
him: they wiped themselves [on their geni- 
tals] with him. 6. They said, ‘‘Now this 
one won’t be any more: he cannot go.” 

7. That bird went home with it [his soul] 
over there in the above [heaven]. 8. When 
he arrived there where the spirits [known as 
False Faces live], he can’t possibly come 
there [because] he is too dirty. 9. One 
spirit, that one he went to see. 

10. He [the bird’s spirit friend] said, 
“What is he troubled with, he’s so dirty: 
conclusively now, I [must] go to see those 
spirits [for] it might be they take pity on 
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him.” 11. One False Face [the bird’s friend] 
that one said, ‘““My own, my one friend [a 
mortal] is there: that is that one [on earth], 
I will tell him something.” 

12. When he got there to his friend, he 
told that friend of his fon earth]: ‘“‘Conclu- 
sively, you all did wrong; necessarily now all 
of you [men] begin to sing for the young 
women: they will dance and always be naked 
for four days.” 13. “If they have danced 
throughout four days there where that 
friend of mine lives, that will be the only way 
all you [Delaware] can be forgiven by [the 
spirits] for what those women did when they 
were disobedient.” 

14. When it was night again, the False 
Face, that one went and told him [his Dela- 
ware friend] something. 15. “Conclusively, 
they failed to do it.” 16. “‘While they were 
dancing, one old person, that one went and 
wrapped a covering around that grand- 
daughter of hers.” 17. [The grandmother 
said], ‘‘And all it looks like [is that] those old 
men merely want to see them [the naked 
girls].” 

18. When it was night, that spirit again, 
that one came to it here [where his Delaware 
friend lived]; he told him, “Conclusively, 
they are not able to do it.” 19. “Now one 
additional thing,” he told him. 20. “You 
fellows bring in twelve babies when those 
old men begin singing.” 21. ‘‘When there- 
after those babies starve to death, at that 
point all of you quit singing [and the death 
of the babies will atone for the mistreatment 
of the bird].” 

22. Those women [during the time of the 
ordeal] went to get wood. 23. One of those 
women, that one heard her own little child: 
almost gone, he was barely able to holler 
something. 24. Right there she threw down 
that wood of hers. 25. She said, “I am not 
able to see that offspring of mine starve to 
death, and anyhow if something is going to 
happen to us it will happen to us anyway.” 
26. [Someone said,] “And now we will all 
die.”” 27. He [someone else]: said, “‘Conclu- 
sively, we can’t do it.” 
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28. Then when it was night, that False 
Face got there to it [the house]: he told his 
friend, “‘Conclusively you [Delaware] can’t 
do it [atone for the mistreatment of the 
bird].” 29. “When it is midnight, then you 
will want to go from here as far as you can 
get to the south on the river [and] there on 
the other side you and all your folks will 
stop.” 

30. Then when it was dawn again, it be- 
gan to snow until all over everything was 
snowed under with lots of snow. 31. They 
never saw anyone [of those who were left 
behind in the snowy north]: they had a good 
time, were never hungry, had lots of meat. 

32. That one came there [to the place 
where they stayed in the south], that canni- 
bal [was the one who came: he was caught 
in the severe snow which was sent as a 
punishment, and unable to obtain other food 
ate his neighbors who were snowed in with 
him; then he went south after those who had 
been able to escape the snowstorm through 
the advance information of the guardian 
spirit False Face]. 33. When that woman 
looked in at the grease, there indeed she saw 
somebody who was looking this way. 34. 
She told that man, her husband, “Look, 
right there in the grease, the one who is look- 
ing this way, that man!”’ 35. So he looked 
at it there. 36. He saw that person, the 
one who was looking this way [and] from up 
on top of the mountain they [the husband 
and wife] are looked at by that cannibal [by 
means of the grease which acts as a mirror 
in which all concerned are looking]. 

37. Of those, that man said to his wife, 
“The bad person has already caught up with 
us.” 38. “Now hide that baby: in future 
that cannibal will not see him.” 

39. That one later got there to it, some- 
body, the cannibal: “Oh,” he said, ‘I smell 
the baby.” 40. He said, “I am hungry.” 
41. In the deer-hide hamper the grease 
[was] full: he drank it up. 42. Again, he 
began to eat lots of meat. 43. Again in 
another deer-hide hamper [the grease was] 
full: he drank that up agdin. 44. That one 
began to sleep. 


45. When he woke up he said, “You 
fellows have conelusively saved my life 
{providing me with proper food and thus 
breaking the spell of cannibalism].” 46. 
As that one [the cannibal slept, insects in a 


- bunch crawled out from his nose [thus freeing 


him from the spirit of cannibalism]. 

47. He [the reformed cannibal] said, “I’m 
glad that I came here: I’ll help you fellows 
in everything.” 48. “Another person [who 
also took to eating humans during the snow- 
bound storm] will come again.” 49. “If he 
comes, we will kill him.” 50. “I am the 
first one {to oppose him]: there we grab each 
other.” 51. “If he gets the best of me, I 
will grab hold of him, of that one, by hand: 
then you fellows drive a stick in his anus.”’ 
52. Those [who heard the instructions] did 
that to him: they killed him. 

53. That one [the reformed cannibal] said, 
“Conclusively, we must go away from here 
[because] there are many of those persons 
[who resorted to cannibalism during the 
snowstorm].” 54. These [Delaware], they 
went away from there: these went where 
many other Delaware stayed. 55. When 
they came there, they told what they had 
done. 56. They said, ‘Thus, we did that.” 
57. They said, ‘“The big persons stay there: 
there indeed somebody may be eaten.” 


58. Those two young men [said], “Let’s 


go to see those big persons.” 59. That one, 
he is no good: [he is] the younger brother of 
that one fone of the two brave young mén 
60. When they held council, they were over- 
heard by that one, their younger brother. 
61. He [one of the two young men] told his 
friend, ‘We will go to look, at them [the big 
persons, cannibals at large].” 62. That 
one [and his friend], they began to go to it 
[but just then] that one, their younger 
brother said, “I too, I am going with you.” 
63. “All right, if you are good enough.” 
64. He said, “‘Oh, I [am good] enough.” 
65. They began to go to it [the place where 
the cannibal was supposed to be]. 66. 
When they go far away towards the north, 
they hear that person, the one who whoops. 
67. Of those [three men], that one, their 
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younger brother said, ‘“My bones ache.” 
68. When that person whooped again, he 
told his friend, “That one four younger 
brother] already fis weakening]: we will 
cover him up right here.” 69. He told him 
fin reply],. “Surely it is closer: here indeed 
that person is whooping.” 70. Now they 
have already finished covering up him [their 
younger brother whom they concealed under 
brush as added protection against the power 
of the approaching big person]. 

71. That one indeed, they see him as he 
comes, that person, the big man. 72. He 
told his friend, ““Now, my chum, shoot him.” 
73. That one [his friend] shot him [the giant]: 
now then he scattered fire [as the shot en- 
tered him]. 74. Again the other one shot 
him. 75. Finally he fell on the ground. 
76. They drove a stick up him. 77. With 
the stick being where his anus is, they killed 
him. 78. They made a big fire. 79. They 
drove a stick up him where that anus of his 
is [and] buraed him up; with that thus [ac- 
complished], they went away. 

80. When they came back again, they 
came to it: at that place right there they 
burned him up. 81. They stir about the 
ashes where he is all burned up. 82. One 
of them finds a piece of his ear. 83. Again, 
another [of the three men] finds a piece of his 
tongue. 84. Again, another finds his index 
finger. 

85. He told his friend, ‘“‘Will you use it 
[the index finger] for something in the 
future?” 86. He told him [in reply], “Only 
that when I point at him [anyone], then in 
consequence he falls on the ground: he gets 
weak.” 

87. That one told his friend, ‘(How about 
you: for something, perhaps, you use that 
tongue of his?” 88. He told his friend [in 


reply], “Only that it will get put in my 
mouth for him [the deceased giant]; I may 
whoop at him [anyone]; then in consequence 
that one falls down there: he gets weak.” 
89. They told that younger brother of 
theirs, ‘You too, perhaps you have found 
something?” 90. “Oh, very much so,” he 
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said, “‘a piece of his ear.” 91. In future, 
thereafter, all women will make love to him 
(the younger brother]. 

92. From there they went home. 93. As 
they were getting close to [the village], he 
told his friend, ‘“‘Already, my chum, I am 
frightened at what will become of that 
younger brother of ours [when all the women 
go after him].” 94. He told his friend [in 
reply], “we better go back.” 95. That 
younger brother of theirs said, ‘Not me, I 
don’t want to go back.” 96. They said [in 
reply], “Surely, then we will be going on.” 

97. When many women were seen, every- 
body [was packing wood; then each woman] 
threw down her sticks of wood right there. 
98. All those women ran after him [the 
younger brother who had the attractive 
power of the giant’s ear]. 99. All said, “I 
want a piece of him.” 100. Right there 
those [women] tore limbs from him. 

101. Those there, those young men there, 
the two of them, going on, went to where the 
chief lives. 102. That chief told them, 
“Something, perhaps, you fellows have 
done?” 103. They told him all, “We did 
that for our younger brother: thus he begged 
for that and thus he got that [the power to 
attract women].” 

104. I break off [the end of the story]. 


4. wahi‘xamitke's 


1. kwéronhunt tépin  pilaé¢et 2. 
entéhpi't | kekulahawdni = tamalén¢e-w 
3. nase’- entamaxak{'lek méti 
tolomiahka‘nSa‘ehésin 

4. na- liwe'n maneTutawani 
entaalomimaxak{‘lek o-- kSi:ku 

5. na- tdluwen nftaxu yukwealomi- 
kwahi-¢emealhimo 


6. entametilénuwi't na-  tdluwe'n 
tatakta‘awé-n mahéi‘kwi-Te 
nemaitalephitého 


7. na- tolomska‘né-yo ehalaf-ci-k 

8. entaikalitipéhtit tdéluwe'n nani‘Ké-ni-t 
yusewe'mi- ktalianéyo orsii yuder- 
entaShawe'k 
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9. natu-ké- linuwak wi-Sala:né-yo ne‘lo- 
mAxko 

10. liwee yurka lénuwak 
peré-mi kpota'le-xinené-yo 11. 
na‘yuse*ke'pekténta kpotale-xfi-non 

12. liwe: yuh ntepitalési-n 

13. naytikwe yuk lénuwak 
wo'ka:xwe'né-yo  o’si‘wénti__—wi'Sala‘né-yo 
ne‘la- maéxko 14. na- woahi-xami-ke's 
se‘kinanoni- <élhe't nanotédnta kpeta:le-x- 
fnen 15. entanek- Jénuwak -ikapdhti-t 
kekulahaw4ni sinktié-xink 

16. tal4-o na- ni-ka‘nf-xink lénu koné-yo 


naytise’ 
talé-o 


héé mdxkok 

17. tal&o ki 18. naytide ténta 
kpota:le-xf-nen 

19. tal4-o nani- ni-ka’nf-xink taki-tanen 
eLan 

20. liwe: poli Sa-ya-mahalie-kwpdne 
mé-tiya‘mah newekwi-ha'n ne‘k- madxko 
21. na- kworahki-xfi‘nen 22. hiwe 
xonitik4é-ok mpéSuwa kwéri 

23. metx&ki kekuwdni pé-Suwa't 


kwéri m4xko nano telanfhi‘n hdxink 


24. tal4-o Sewdni keT&lekw me‘ti- 
mpé:suwa 
25. na-  tolemitantewhené-yo na- 


tolomio‘kahpu'si‘né-yo ne- maxkwi-wiyu's 
am4nki ahpo'tikana 26. xAntkina- 
woliki-3te’ 27. ahportfKana e'litéépomink 
olhakehemoné-yo 28. nase‘yu- pomf 
wanoli- pdnkpe-w 29. xdntki xéli pomf 
30. kwSri lénu téluwe'n kehela-yukwéyu 
S-ki lipopohkenénte é{-Kanom 

31. ndlapi kwerahki-xi‘nen 32. metxdki 
kekua- pé-Suwa‘t ¢i-Kandmo _lehele-xe‘f-i 
33. tolemipopohkéna:n noli- pomink 

34. kwoatTi- linu ika- péw 35. tal4-o 
taku:tandni konihilfa: xu- ktapu‘sf-ne'n 

36. nal&pi téluwe'n Sa-ya‘mahalié-Kwe 


me‘tié'ma nkiginhfla:n 
37. na-  wonihila‘né-yo  topusi‘né-yo 
neli- éiKanmo 38. entamhéhti‘i 


popohkenamené‘yo ntiwiyu's noli- pomink 
39. lapi- tala‘né-yo natayukwanéni eLénkep 
40. nal&pi toleom  ska‘néyo na- 


wane'yonéyo pi'li- awe‘nhaké-yok 41. na-- 


tala‘né-yo me‘tital4pi Sene’ki- ki-ri-son4-nak 
yukwota hdxink a.anihiram 
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42. na- tolomihaxkinkatanfhi-n 


43. nalapina- ni‘Kanixink téla’n 
kutanéni konihila‘wand-nakta 

44. poli metid‘neon nowe'kwihan 
Sa*ya’mahalie-kwpdne 

45. nanéka wekwihan 46. nalapi 
mo'¢iné-yo 


47. entame‘tikapéhti't wixihtit naldpi 
tolémska‘n 48. wantawoalé-pa't  na- 
wané'yon wilamo 

49. ni-Sa- xkwé-yok télku kahaneh4nkwta 
ktéluwe nti-ranési 50. hitko pe’ki:skhdéhti-t 
ne‘k- xkwé-yok talaw6é'o kahnéta kéi-ranési 


yikweta owase- hiruk _ entakafhila't 
komaitandxkwona 

51. nade ikatorn e'lfhila't 

52. na- hfruk  komain{i-pain  na- 
entakafhila-t 

53. na- hfruk noxkwondéo 54. na- 
tolemikenta‘tehi-Kwon lih4xink 
entame‘¢ipahsi‘isa’K{-xink 

55. na- tala‘n mé‘tita téatié koneihimo 
nata‘tayukwoytise ktentatalené-yo 


xukhéta alaharé-Ke hdxi khat& naéolapi- 
ntépin 56. xkwé¢eé entawonicéni-t 
entanas- topin mf‘mans kekulahaw4ni 
temalénte-w wtalu'hi‘Kana 57. Sé&e 
kti‘tehéhamo metiét lapi- mp& ork- 
k&-Ku 58.. na- alamixinkwimahté-ke-n 
nasil4pi nowitineype mahté ken ikapéti 
entaalah&rek yu- kAxi 59. ne‘limaht4-kenk 


na‘lahaéte yu- haxi wé'miawe'n 
kpa:ta‘h4-wona 
4. Crazy Jack 


1. One time a boy was born. 2. When 
he was born, behold something! he lacks 
a finger. 3. When that one became big, he 
indeed had already begun to work miracles. 

. 4, One says, “A spirit, behold! as he be- 
gins to get big, oh! he grows fast.” 

5. That one [Crazy Jack] said, ‘‘as for me, 
beginning from now on, I will help you 
fellows.” ‘ 

6. When he had become a man, that 
[Crazy Jack] said, “If any person is worth- 
less, I’ll go and strike him dead.” 

7. That one [and] the hunters began to go. 

8. When they came off a little ways, the 
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leader said, “This way: all you fellows go 
around the other side this way where there 
is brush.” 

9. Those men there frightened those 
bears. 

10. He [the leader] said, ‘Those men all 
over around here put their noses in the 
ground.” 11. He told him [Crazy Jack], 
“Here, you, here, put your nose in the 
ground!” , 

12. He said, ‘‘All right, I can do it.” 

13. Now those men went around; from 
the other side they scared those bears. 14. 
When that Crazy Jack immediately dug a 
hole here, he put his nose right in it. 15. 
When those men came here, behold some- 
thing! one who has his buttocks sticking out. 

16. That man who is the leader told him, 
“Did you see the bears?”’ 

17. Hetoldhim,“No.” 18. Righttherehe 
had his nose in the ground. 

19. That one who is leader told him, 
“That’s not what I told you.” 

20. He said, ‘Flu! you fellows should have 
told me literally; I would have already 
massacred those bears.” 21. That one 
started to run. 22. He said, ‘Pretty soon 
I'll bring one.” 

23. Quickly now, behold something! as 
he brought one bear, he threw it down here 
on the ground. 

24. He told them, “Here behold! I have 
already brought what you fellows want.” 

25. That one began to make a fire; that 
one began, also, to cook that bear meat with 
big roasting sticks. 26. Finally, that is well 
done. 27. The roasting sticks made a hole 
in the.ground where they were stuck in. 28. 
The grease from that [meat] dripped right 
down there. 29. At last, much grease [had 
filled up the holes]. 

30. One man said, “This now would be 
good: it is a place for dipping in the turkey.” 

31. That one [Crazy Jack] started to run 
again. 32. Quickly now, as he brought 
some [bird to put in the bear grease], he 
brought an unkilled turkey. 33. He began 
to dip that [live turkey] in the grease. 
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34. One man came here. 35. He told 
him, “That isn’t the way: you should kill 
him [and] we will roast it [the meat]. 

36. That (Crazy Jack] again said, “If only 
you fellows had told me literally, I would 
have already killed him [the turkey].” 

37. That one [and the other men] killed 
[and] roasted that turkey. 38. When they 
ate him, they dipped the meat in that grease. 
39. Again, indeed, they told him, ‘That’s 
the way in the first place we had actually 
told you.” 

40. Again that one [and the others] left; 
they saw other Indians. 41. That one [and 
the others] said, ‘Conclusively again, these 
are our friends: now let’s throw them down 
on the ground.” 

42. That one [Crazy Jack] began to throw 
them on the ground. 

43. Again that leader told him, ‘Not that 
way: we want to kill them.” 

44. “Flu! I might have massacred them 
completely; you fellows should have told 
me literally.” 

45. That one [Crazy Jack] massacred 
them. 46. That one [and the others] again 
went home. 

47. When they arrived there where they 
live, that one [Crazy Jack] again went off. 
48. As he came far off, that one saw his 
sisters-in-law. 

49. He was told by the two women, 
“What you always say is I am strong.” 
50. While they were chopping a tree, those 
women told him, ‘You are always strong; 
now as that tree falls, you go and hold it up.” 

51. He immediately went there where it 
was falling. 

52. “You are to go stand by that tree 
when that one falls.” 

53. [Standing] by that tree, he caught it. 
54. That one [Crazy Jack] began to be 
driven down [by the weight of the tree] in 
the ground where he was finally sticking out 
half way. 

55. That one told fhis sisters-in-law], 
“Conclusively, you will never see me any- 
more here; I’ll tell you here that in future 
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when the world comes to an end, then here 
again I’ll be born. 56. When a girl has a 
baby, a child will be born like that: behold 
something! he will have a finger lacking, his 
index finger. 57. Now you will think this 
is the one already; I will come again and he 
[my reincarnation] will grow fast. 58. That 
one will begin to fight magnificently; here 
again, I also in company with others will 
fight as this world comes to an end here. 
59. While there is war, this world will come 
to an end; we will whip everybody. 


5. Hold-up in Gambling House 


1.  entami‘komé-nsia _entali-nalérink 
wexkadti naika- pén lénu 2. wémi 
awé'n aspi‘nxke'w 

3. nitxéli méni elhukwépia ntelikw 
ké-peta wili aspinxke 

4. ne‘pe- ntaspinxke 5. wotax- ton 
empsi‘nitay kelénom 6. wémi na- moni 
nanéni telanfhi‘n ne‘mpsi‘niTenk 

7. na- ntdélkwon noge- ni-pay psakwf'i 

8. ne‘penane- nt&-n nné-yo talikténomon 


payaxkxi-Kan 
9. na- teala- nél  niKa‘ni-xinolf-éi- 
lénua tala- képe niK4-ni  tunkée-ni- 
noni- kpéhu'n 


10. nano- tondmon nani- lénu nehelé: Tank 
ehentali:nalérink 

11. tal4-o niK4'ni 

12. na- toleminiKa‘ni‘n na- lénu 
payaxkxi‘Kan tentam4-on 

13. tal4&-o alomikéfl] o-- kp&yxku'l mata- 
kéi-Ane 

14. na- tolomi*kéf-n entahaxinkpéhti-t 

15. na- pwetikwtéxi-n ntalki-na entap&t 
xon{‘tita ni:- mpé-ru'n noni- méni 

16. na- tolémskan me‘txAki na- pén 
wé'mi ne‘mpsi‘nutenk méni pwé-Tu'n 

17. ntalki-na Se-yuwe'mina- méni lépita 
alomili‘naléti-kw me‘titayikwe ta&-a kAski 
kekuli-h- ku-wi-wona na- lénu 

18. na- alomili-naldrin l&pi na- théna‘n 
19. o-pénke na- lénu_ entakisithwdnont 
Lentini aaigiranman 20. luwénsu 


veg entathinent 
Bx 
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5. Hold-up in Gambling House 

1. When I worked where there was gam- 
bling, all at once a man came there. 2. Ev- 
erybody held up his hands. 

3. There was lots of money in front of 
where I sat; he told me, “You too, Willie, 
hands up!” 

4. I too, I put my hands up. 5. He went 
over there; he had with him a sack. 6. All 
the money there, that one put in the sack. 

7. That one told me, “Stand up there 
against the wall.” 

8. Indeed, I went there; I saw him; he 
pulled out a gun. 

9. That one told that man who is the 
leader [of the gambling house] he told him, 
“You, indeed, go ahead; open that door.” 

10. That one did it, that man who owns 
the gambling place. 

11. He told him, “Go ahead.’ 

12. That one began to go ahead; that man 
pointed a gun at him. 

13. He told him, ‘Begin to go out! I will 
shoot you if you do not go out.” 

14. That one began to go out when they 
came downstairs. 

15. That one came back here; he told us 
when he came, “Pretty soon I’ll bring that 
money here.”’ 

16. That one started out; pretty soon that 
one came; he brought all the money in that 
sack, 

17. He told us, ‘‘Here’s all that money; 
you fellows begin to gamble again; that man 

can’t do anything to us now.” 

18. That [man and the others] began to 
gamble again; that one had arrested him. 
19. Next morning he couldn’t do anything 
with that man who got arrested; he turned 
him loose. 20. It was called “vagrancy” 
when he got arrested. 


6. Early Life in Indian Territory 
1. nike -lé‘muwe  wehi'Kiénkep 
oholemiwonti- utTénink  kwotiki-skwe 
mpoemsk&hana  nteptehela‘shamdhana 2. 
&phit nemaiKéhena nakéntika mpé-ne'n 
ne- u'Té‘nink entaa-mhélamenk mehem{-dink 
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3. luwénsu na- memhdlamunt pé-kalo 


Sicki- lénu _ntihintaa-Sunte'si-nen 4. 
kwotiki-skwe ntapi-nen 

5. opénke nomacinen 6.  lapi 
kwotiki-skwe mpomskéhana 7. naika 


mpé‘nen kwtekii wi'Kienk 8. wakdn 
nihuma o‘k- nu-xtéta xéli mehemf-dink 


mpe’Tihuna  tepitxi mitienk nif-Sa 
ki Sd-xunk shéki m{-cienk ne‘sko 
monim/{'ltink 


9. xul4pi kidimonimi‘ltinke konsldpi 
ika- ntdhana uténink 10. Jlapi xéli 
nna‘Temuhuna mehem{‘tink 11. nanédni 
nin- kamé‘i ntaNeménen entxan 
kidimonimf{-Itink 

12. nekenf- pi'laé-do¢ nhaéxay 

13. wémi nék ntaho'lku‘né‘nak nek- 
memhalamintak 14. &iki- lénu_ néni 
eluwénsi't pékelo 

15. o-khankw- si‘Konewi nta‘ki‘héhena 
xA4skwi'm o°k- ma‘laxkwsf{-ra o°k- ulé-panak 
16. yu'ke- ldnuak alaf-yok 85kw komé-hankw 
wiyti's nomi‘“fhina 17. ni‘li-na pi'lae-cdcak 
nnu‘Tame‘sfhina nkeme‘hénkw 6°k namé-sak 
nemoéhona 

18. xahéloma lond-pe ndke Ilekhikwi 
ni-Penewi'i amankihaénkw mé-hwi'n nkomé 
winkilé-w 

19. wakan- nihuma mpéntao luwe: e-wdta 
nivéan méé ahipdlsu 20. ntdlukw 
nu'xwi'Ti mé‘tita ahipélsu wa- kahé-Tot 
kénSta ika- a‘Ankwe 

21. nni-Sahpfhina ika- ntA-ne-n 

22. kemaipsnaé-wena na- kahé-rat 

23. ikape-ya‘énke kekulahawdni me‘éi- 
ktam4:ksu 

24. na- ntdlikwen nihuma mé‘tita ta: 
né'pe ikaliéi mpe‘tawsi:i yukuwasé: kahé-rat 
m&ta wolamalaf-re 

25. na- tolomip4-lsiin wakan- nihuma: 
26. wantio'kp4nke na- mdta top{-wen wakan- 
nkahe-réra 


27. entakisiwolf-xamont nawakan- 
nihuma ntdikwon metid:'ta nohalf-i 


koma‘ti'nen ékta 6k ku‘Kahési na'lta- 
nfni kenahki-hukw  a:iite  matanf- 
wolamalsi‘yé6-ne 

28. na- ntélan kaéita- nihuma nkalf-han 
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29. wénti ke-xu’Kwonakhéke namata- 
topi-won wakan- nihuma 

30. penah- ntite’taéra xi yukwe- e'lsia 

31. nawa- nkéhe:s ntalomuxoldkwon 32. 
ntahiwonte'léntamen e‘limatahpi-t wakan 
nihuma 33. sekwhaéntki nonf‘na na 
penéh Ili-eléntamen 

34. mayukwenoké ndka noemi'lité-Ko 
wahinki kwteska‘ohtike 35. entaméti 
niSaStxinxke 6k onfSa pantahkéasia 


na- ntalomiaé-ke-n kwe'tska:si‘t 
nehenatinke's 36. kwonaé-ke ntahiité-ohpi 

37. we'miyuta- ntd-nen 
entakukwteska-ohtii‘kenk 38. 
nkemé-hankw nsihiwéhena 
e‘liahkesa‘mehelé:luwa tolemti‘nsa 
39. nkoko'nhakéhena - wemikéku 


mpeTi‘ne’n sihiwéenk 40. nanosokw 
ntihilemi-kentaménen o*kh4nkw wakén 
nkahé‘sa entxantp4-enk wale'léntam 

41. nahdnkw l4pi ntalomské-ne-n sa‘kidnk 


hankw a‘Site ntdhana 42. mecti- 
entamaxakf'la nané‘pe 
ntalomikukwteské‘siin 43. wémi awén 
entxantkwoteskaé'lak nndxkala  orkonéni 


nintene’n méni 
44. nahankwlapi- noma‘cine'n xe‘lihankw 
mpe’Tihuna l4pi méni 


6. Early Life in Indian Territory 


1. Long ago, then, where we used to live 
[was] a long way from town; we travelled all 
day, we travelled in a wagon. 2. We would 
camp on this side; from here, we came there 
to that town where we bought groceries. 

3. That storekeeper was called Bear 
Claws; a good man, we traded there. 4. 
We stayed all day. 

5. Next morning we went home. 
6. Again, we travelled allday. 7. We came 
back there where we lived. 8. My now 
deceased grandmother and uncle [and I] 
bought lots of groceries, enough for us to 
eat for two months; what we ate lasted be- 
tween payments [from the Indian Agency]. 

9. Again in the future, when payments 
had been made, then again we went there to 
town. 10. We went to get lots of groceries 
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again. 11. All that time that’s the way we 
did it everytime payments had been made. 

12. At the time I myself was a boy. 

13. All those merchants liked us. 14. 
That was a good man, the one called Bear 
Claws. 

15. In spring time we planted corn and 
beans and onions. 16. Those men went 
hunting; we always ate meat. 17. As for us 
boys, we fished all the time and ate fish. 

18. Many Delaware in the summer time 
went to big dances; one always had a good 
time. 

19. I heard my now deceased grand- 
mother; she said, ‘“Over yonder my daughter 
is already very sick.” 20. She told ‘me, 
“My grandson, this aunt of yours is already 
very sick, so we have to go there.” 

21. We rode double [on horseback]; we 
went there. 

22. “We must go to see that aunt of 
yours.” 

23. When we came there, behold some- 
thing! she was already almost dead. 

24. That grandmother of mine told me, 
“Conclusively, now, I too won’t be here any 
longer if this aunt of yours doesn’t get well.” 

25. That now deceased grandmother of 
mine began to be sick. 26. Next day’ that 
now deceased aunt of mine did not stay 
[alive]. 

27. When she had been buried, that now 
deceased grandmother of mine told me, 
“‘Anyhow, this is already the time: we ought 
to go home; at any rate you have a mother: 
that’s the one, she will take care of you if I 
do not get well.” 

28. I told that one, “Don’t, my grand- 
mother, don’t leave me.” 

29. A few days thereafter that now de- 
deased grandmother of mine did not stay 
{alive}. 

30. Then I thought, “What now shall I 
do!” 

31. That one, my mother, took me home. 
32. I was sad about it when my deceased 
grandmother did not stay [with the living]. 
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33. But finally I forgot about that one; then 
I ceased thinking about it. 

34. At this time that one, my step-father, 
always ran race horses. 35. Already when 
I weighed seventy two, I began to ride as 
that one who races horses. 36. Finally I 
got to be very good. 

37. We went everywhere, wherever there 
was racing. 38. We won all the time since 
his horses were good racers. .39. We were 
gone a long time; we bought everything with 
what we won. 40. But that was all we did; 
and as for my now deceased mother, every 
time we came back she was glad. 

41. That one [my step-father, and I] 
started out again; then we went for a chaage 
to the Sauk [tribe]. 42. When I was big at 
last, I also began to run foot races. 48. 
Whenever I raced with anybody, I beat him 
and through that we got money. 44. Then 
again that one [and I] went home; then we 
brought lots of money again. 


7. Taboo on Feeding Corn to Stock 


1. entakalu:hitank e'luwéhti't lena-pé-yok 
kaéixamié-Ke-kw yiik ae‘sésak na- x4skwi'm 


taki‘tanon kunéimi'lké-wone-n 
ki-lu‘natanéni kunéipomawsi‘ne'n 
entam{-ciankw na- x4skwi'm 


katixamié-Ke-kw yu'k- aesdsa na- x4skwi'm 
2. kwéri lénu liwe: kolu-ne-yé-Kan tanéni 
3. aman¢tii toxd4ntaman na- x4skwi‘m 
tox4ma’n nehenaunkésa 4. entaxdma't 
mhukwtiine’ na- nehenatinke's 
5. na‘lé-n mé¢ita kéana‘ehé'si e'lixAmat 


na- _—onehenatike's na- xAskwi'm 
komi‘lkwasf-ne-n tanéni xAskwi-m 
wontiyuhate’k 

6. napond ke-Tinke takuawé'n 
kiSiKanam{i xAskwi-m * 

A hiwe'n méti kéanihil4hana 


ktalivnaméne'n taku'ki-Si-Kani-wi x4skwi'm 
8. xinkwia‘ti-ni'lsiin awé-n heé- a-yikwe 
kaskitat4li n4-rem x4skwi-m 
9. kwori- Jénu liwe nit& na‘léa na- 
x4skwi'm 
10. tolémska:n 
11. pey4'Te 


liwe: taku‘tawinki 
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petikwtexfi na- xfskwi'm 
e‘liktama‘ki-hankw e'lix4ntama‘t no- kwérTi 
lénu 

12. tacié- péwa xdskwim 13. txiti 
pé-Tu' xaskwi-mtéta 

14. liwe' Sé6lahiyuvm mpé-Tu xfskwi'm 

15.  entahaxi-héhtit madi txiti 
ikawontf-ayu' x4skwirm 16. Sokanahalf‘i 
waTenemené yo 

17. luwé-yok 
nanosé. 

18. wantikdski a‘hpi‘n wa- xA4skwi'm 


7. Taboo on Feeding Corn to Stock 


1. [There was] one who did not believe 
what the Delaware say: “Don’t you fellows 
feed those animals that corn; that’s not the 
purpose for which we were given [corn] but 
rather that’s what we live on when we eat 
that corn; don’t you fellows feed those 
animals that corn.” 

2. One man said, ‘“That’s merely a say- 


” 


iy4-ptita kta-ki-hé-nen 


3. Despite it, he fed that corn, he fed the 
horses. 4. When he fed him, the horse had 
a bloody mouth. 

5. [People] told him, ‘Conclusively, you 
did wrong when you fed that horse; we were 
given that corn: that’s the reason the corn 
is here.” 

6. Then that next year nobody raised 
corn. 

7. [People] said, “Conclusively, we did 
wrong; we see now no one raised corn.” 

8. [People] held a big council: who would 
it be? somebody able to get corn from 
another place? ; 

9. One man said, “I indeed, J’ll go after 
that corn.” 

10. He started out. 

11, When he came, he said, “That corn 
won’t do it, won’t come back for we imposed 
on [Corn Person] when one man fed [the 
corn] to ‘him [the horse].’’ 

12. Corn never came. 
brought a little corn. 

14. He said, “There they are, the corn 
{kernels} I brought.” 


13. [But] he 
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15. When they planted it, very little corn 
was raised from it. 16. They nevertheless 
took it. 

17. They said, “Better than nothing: 
we'll plant it there.”’ 

18. From then on that corn has been able 
to stay here. 


8. Grandmother from Indiana 

1. o'Pe'ksi-pu tanta- d4hpi‘n naka- ndhuma 
2. luwé-nsoewa ta‘te'Pihilé-xkwe 3. 
entame'tipét kataho-héxink nu-wdé-ha 

4. talita‘winki nehenaukésa xam4-won 
na- x4skwi‘m ko-xksémen na- xdskwi'm 
5. nahankw- ni‘li-na nomici-nen 6. ahpé-n 
hankwo- néf-run 6°k sard-yo 


7. naxa- ntenthikahtendmi entanaka- 
ni-xo mata- 4bpit 8 nandke 
ntalomiki-si-ku‘h4:lkwon naka- nthuma 


9. kwihkwi'n hankw- nté-ne-n hakihé-kanink 
10. namaihankwka‘xksomuihuna x4skwi'm 

11. me‘¢i- entatelontxikahtanamia 
namata- top{-wen naka- nihuma 


8. Grandmother from Indiana 

1. The White River: there that grand- 
mother of mine was born. 2. She was 
named Ready-made-woman. 3. When she 
had come to the Cherokee country, I knew 
her. 

4. She certainly did not feed horses that 
corn; she dried that corn. 5. Then that 
one [and I], we ate it. 6. We then made 
bread out of it, and hominy. 

7. I was three years old when that father 
of mine died. 8. Then I began to be raised 
by that grandmother of mine. 9. Lots of 
times, then, we went in the fields. 10. We 
went, then, to dry corn. 

11. When I had become ten years old, 
that grandmother of mine died. 


9. Hunting in Indian Territory 
1. entalanétienk woanti- xinkwi-K4-onink 
entamé‘ti neyiKwoni e‘lekhikwi alandétink 
na- ntalanotinen 2. kwoarti- ni‘Ka‘nilénu 
luwénsu Thompson Smith 4. talini-K4-ni-n 
woaletape'ya‘énke ahp4-miet 
ni‘si‘nxkeo'kn{-Sa e'lai-¢i-k 
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4. nakwoti- skinu wonfhilan kwari- 
ahtihunka 5. nu'lelentamihuna 

6. nani- ni-K4-ni-t ldnu liwe: yukwetawasé 
kwtexi‘pha ikawalé  entapa‘tamdé-ankw 
xuwonti wole'lantamané-yo 
ki‘kayu'yoemoné‘nak ikape-Sénte wa&se 
kwéri ne‘xpale‘tam4-onkw 

7. na- nemaikhat{i-ne-n entawe'mikap4-enk 
me‘i‘kéenk lapipfli nomoSendhana ké:ta 
ne‘xpale‘tam4‘enk na- entapa‘tamdé-enk 

8. luwénani ni‘K4é-ni't lapité yukwew4Se- 
kwateki‘phao wantil4pi woale'lontamoné-yo 


ki-kayu‘yomon4‘nak ne‘yohti-Te 
entaikapetf-phunt 9. liwe' xi sétpu’k 
natawé'n kwotiawé'n ikatelf-phan 
entapa‘tam4‘onkw kaéiéentxipi ihiléhti-t 
ktalomialanoti‘ne'n lépi tamseké:ni 
kteminaKénkwe pi'lia- kamoSendhana 
aldpa 

10. na‘kwone- o'Panke 
ntalomilapialamalaHoti-nen 11. 


entame‘tikwtexi‘phant nakapfli ahtihu 
ikalitipe-ya‘énke nalapipfli nnihil4:ne'n 
ahtihu 12. na- entakf-Skwik ni-Sal4pi 
nnihilé-nen ahtihunka = 13. lapi- 
entaé-pank lapipf{li nax4 nnihil4hana 14. 
lapi- entaé-pank lapipili ahtihu'k naxdé 
nnihiléhana 

15. entapasxdkwek nandénti Saxahkf-‘i 
noma‘tu'ltiinen 16. entaikapd-enk éte-k 
xinkwi'k4&on xahe'li- wiyt's mpe-Trihuna 
17. lapi- ki-kayu-yomenfé-nak woalelantamu'k 
~ 18. luwé-yok wandsita 
kereliktami-n4-kwone'n alaSali-néhkot 
ku 'lale'taméhana wentimesénankw 

19. nétxi yu'k- ae‘sésak 
ne‘xpale‘tam4-ankw entapa‘tam4é-ankw 


9. Hunting in Indian Territory 


1. When we went hunting from the Big 
House, since it had been four days time to 
start to hunt, we went hunting. 2. One 
head man was named Thompson Smith. 
3. Thus he went on ahead as we got out 
yonder, about twenty two of those who went. 

4. That one young man killed one deer. 
5. We were glad. 

6. That man who was the leader said, 
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“Now take this one back over there where 
we worship; in future on account of that our 
old people will be glad when this one sacrifice 
of ours is brought.” 

7. After that we went in camp; when we 
all got there where we camped we got an- 
other one for our sacrifice when we worship. 

8. That leader said, “Again for this one, 
he takes-him back; for that again our old 
people will be glad as they see him when he 
gets taken there.” 9. He said, “In the 
morning that person, one person will take 
him there where we worship; as for the ones 
who remain, we will begin to hunt again 
[and] it might be, if we have good luck, we 
might get another one tomorrow.” 

10. That next day we began to hunt again. 
11. After that other deer had been taken 
back, as we came a little ways off there, we 
again killed another deer. 12. That day 
we killed two more deer. 13. Next day we 
killed three more. 14. Next day again we 
killed three other deer. . 

15. At noon we went straight home from 
there. 16. When we came there where the 
big hquse was, we brought lots of meat. 17. 
Again, our old people were glad. , 

18. They said, ‘Thanks, we have had 
good luck it seems; we must be doing good 
according to the way we are getting [game].” 

19. That many of those animals [were] our 
sacrifice when we worshipped. 


10. How Wampum is Made 


1. ne'l- éhsa kohow6é'o 
2. entakidipi‘khéhti't entana- hapis woa- 
la‘mé-xama: o*k- ahtuhi-ipahkdsu'n wénti 
taliwiamxkenemené-yo 3. wa- hépis na- 
la‘mé‘xama’ 4. nanoteaNamonéyo  na- 
ehsf-i entakiSipi-khéhti-t 5. na- 
toixenemené-yo 6. nanatelisshumoné-yo na- 
hépi's e'l4-met 7. na- ko-xksomoné-yo 8. 
na- tolemitamesemené-yo se‘kéhtit ne'k- 
kékok 9. entak4-xktet loxkenomoné-yo 
ne'l- hapf-sa 


10. How Wampum is Made 
1. They grind up that mussel shell. 2. 
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When they have finished grinding through 
[the shell], then that string is stretched out, 
and [with a mixed paste] from deer marrow 
they knead it. 3. That string is stretched 
out. 4. They put it [the mixed paste] on 
that shell when they have finished grinding 
it through. 5. They rub that in. 6. They 
place it where that string lies. 7. They dry 
it. 8. They begin to cut those beads as long 
as they are. 9. When it [the mixed paste] 
gets dry, they take off that string. 


11. Sickness and Vision 


1. entapa‘lsia ntite ta:phit nu‘lamalsf‘i 
2. entaSenki-xi-na ntitexpon4é taku takekuléi 
mata- nu‘lamalsi-won 

3. nayukwonisé nontinalfnamen sekw- 
nu'le'téntam 4. alah’ié- mata- nkawf-i 
yukwenekelekhikwi entanalinama 5. nani- 
ni‘ké-ni't liwe: kutakAski na- tolili-wi-n 


6. nani- wetenkwénk liwe »nité 
nkatoma’Ké'lama wani- loend-Pe 
7. entame‘tili-wit kwia-kwi- mpéntao 


8. talikeku- Itiwen 9. entalinkwe-xi-na 
waHenta‘Panaxinankw ku‘awé'n nne‘yé‘i 
na°Ké: ne‘elinkwexiné-ne ku‘awé'n nne‘y6é'i 
naliyusékw petié-pankw 10. pond haluwi-i 


nu‘lamdlsi ok- ntalomiwolamd4lsi o-k- 
nu‘le-léntam 11. e‘likAski nné‘ma 
ntaliwalamAilsi 


12. entad-mwia mpdnaon wase- lénu 
Senki-xink kwid-kwi kawi- na- nt&mwi'n 
13. na‘kaé*k té-mwi'n waka- n&f‘sa 

14. ntala-ptu:né:lokw me‘tiéra ku‘lamlsi 
ihinkw 

15. nule'léntam e:liwalamalsia 16. napand 
nema‘mi'tsi-ne-n 

17. ntalukw karatixwe héé woalé kahé-sink 
18. ntdlukw n4ni hokaskiwolipomask4-an 
xuika- kt4 kahé-sink 


11. Sickness and Vision 


1. When I was sick, I thought probably 
I will not get well. 2. As I was lying down, 
I had the thought that nothing mattered: 
I would not get well. 
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3. That’s the reason I saw it [a vision]; 
but I was glad [on account of the vision]. 
4. Apparently I was not asleep at that time 
when I saw it. 5. That one who is ahead 
{a guardian spirit] said, “Impossible,” [and] 
that one went on. 6. That one who is 
behind [another guardian spirit] said, ‘‘As 
for me, I take pity on that Delaware.” 

7. Even though he had already passed by, 
I heard him. 8. Thus he said something. 
9. When I looked in the direction from which 
we get our morning, I did not see anybody; 
in a little while when I looked that way, I 
did not see anybody but only that coming 
daylight. 10. Then I felt better and I be- 
gan to get well and I was glad. 11. I was 
able to see it; I was thus getting well. 

12. When I got up, I looked at that man 
lying down; that one was still: sleeping [but] 
I got up. 13. After a little, that now de- 
ceased uncle of mine got up. 

14. He said to me, “You are already well, 
my nephew.” 

15. I was glad when I got well. 
that one [and I] ate. 

17. He told me, “Do you want to go over 
there to your mother’s?” 18. That one told 
me, ‘When you are able to walk well, you 
will go there to your mother.” 


16. Then 


12. Loss of the Big House 


1. liwe' me‘tité kwe'mahpfhina yu'ni 
kpomonta‘onené‘nink yukweté we'miawé-n 
kworti-te hé:‘tamu‘kw ta‘msek4:ni 
mpetipena’Kina wa- ki‘Selomikw xuwé: 
na‘ké ku'liliinamthuna 

2. nu'w4&tu'n ntéli mé¢ti xonfiti po'wo 
nemdnen yu'ni mpa‘tamwe'yo’Kanéna 3. 


eli taku:- nu'li‘tiwanen yu- 
mpa‘tamweyo'Kanona 4. yukwepondé 
ntali‘naméne'n we'mintalf mahéilé-w 


e‘liponi-raenk yu- mpementa‘ondna 
5. yukweponahsé pe‘kahtamaht4-kenk 

6. nayukwond-_ ntihiloki-nen = waka- 
nki‘kayu'mon4'na 7. natanolé- wolA:nuwe: 
noni- eliwe't 





NO. 2 


12. Loss of the Big House 


1. He said, “We are all here already at 
our meeting; now everybody think one 
thing: it might be that creator will look at 
us [and as a result] in a little while we will 
have a good time.” 

2. I knew that shortly thereafter [the pre- 
ceding speech was made in the Big House] 
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we could not carry on our place of worship 
here. 3. The reason: we did not treat it 
properly, this place of worship of ours. 4. 
Now we have seen that everybody is bad be- 
cause we have quit our meeting. 5. Here 
now, war is imminent. 

6. That’s what we used to be told by that 
old man of ours. 7. Sure enough, he told 
the truth when he told that. 
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Tue Navako LanouaGe, THE ELEMENTS 
or NavaHo GRAMMAR WITH A DICTIONARY IN 
Two Parts ConTAINING Basic VOCABULAR- 
tes OF NAVAHO AND ENG.IisH. By Robert 
W. Young and William Morgan. [Gram- 
mar] pp. v + 123, [Navaho-English Dic- 
tionary] viii + 247, [English-Navaho Dic- 
tionary] v+ 101. $1.50. Phoenix, Arizona. 
Education Division, United States Indian 
Service. 1943. 

When the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Office of Indian Affairs began several 
years ago to put their program of crop and 
herd reduction into effect on the Navaho 
Reservation, they found themselves face to 
face with a problem of communication. 
There are more than 50,000 Navaho, most 
of whom possess little if any fluency in Eng- 
lish. What education was necessary to the 
success of the program had to be conveyed 
in Navaho, largely through the medium of 
bilingual interpreters. Furthermore, if any 
control was to be maintained over the in- 
formation going out to the Navaho, the 
government officials had themselves to know 
something of this language. 
. As a result, both services began a course 

of study in Navaho and called upon scholars 
to provide an orthography for this hitherto 
unwritten tongue, and to prepare materials 
‘from which service officials could learn the 
language. Part of this task has fallen to 
Robert W. Young, described as Specialist 
in the Navaho Language and his co-author 
William Morgan, Indian Assistant in the 
Navaho Language. They describe the work 
under review as a descriptive treatise “for 
the practical purposes of the layman” and 
express the hope that it “may in some way 
aid in satisfying the needs of those who de- 
sire to gain an insight into the language.” 
(p. i) 

Their book certainly achieves this modest 
objective. Indeed, it does a great deal 
more; it presents a remarkably accurate 
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compendium of fact, on the whole arranged 
in such a fashion as to give the lay reader a 
fair notion of Navaho grammar and lexicon. 
That Young and Morgan have used pains- 
taking care in gathering, arranging, and 
describing the numberless complex details 
of Navaho structure is amply evident on 
every page. It is, therefore, more to be re- 
gretted that lack of training in phonemic 
theory and in modern methods of analyzing 
linguistic data has resulted in a number of 
errors and misconceptions. Had Young and 
Morgan received such training, their mono- 
graph would not only have fulfilled its prac- 
tical objective more successfully but it would 
also have contributed much more to our 
scientific knowledge of Navaho. 

This failing of the authors is most notable 
in the section entitled ‘““The Sound System 
of Navaho” (pp. i-vi). Except for a few 
curiously naive statements (e. g. dl is “‘some- 
thing like English gl”) the sounds of Navaho 
are described accurately enough. But there 
is no equally accurate definition of Navaho 
phonemes. Thus, the phonemes h and x are 
completely confused. h (heard [x] or [h] 
before a, [x*] or [h”] before o, [x] or [h] before 
e and i, and invariably [h] as a final) occurs 
in prefixed syllables (initially and finally) 
and as a stem syllable final. x (heard [x] 
before a, [x”] before o, and [x] before e and i) 
is found only as a stem syllable initial. 
But according to Young and Morgan, “‘(z, h) 
-represent the sound of ch in German ich, 
as well as that of h in English have. Ordi- 
narily, both of the sounds are written h, but 
when h follows s it is necessary to distinguish 
the resulting s h sequence from the digraph 
sh. This is accomplished by substitution of 
zfor the h. ... Actually there are two dis- 
tinct sounds in Navaho; one which is gutteral 
and harshly aspirated, and which would be 
technically represented by 2; the other being 
similar to English h, and which could be 
properly represented by h.” (p. iv) If 
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there are “actually” two sounds (and we 
have seen that these are phonemically dis- 
tinct), why not represent them separately? 

Similarly, consonantal n and vocalic (syl- 
labic) n are regarded as one phoneme instead 
of two. Thus: ‘‘(n) -as in English. A vocalic 
n is commonly produced in Navaho by the 
elision of the vowel in an n-syllable.” (p. v) 
But as Young and Morgan’s own example 
(adi but, never heard *nidi) makes clear, 
syllabic n is not always a variant of n plus 
vowel. Vocalic n should also be written 
consistently with a tone indicator (i. e. 
always h or fi, never simply n) in order to 
distinguish it from the consonantal phoneme. 

Less important perhaps are the curious 
inconsistencies in the orthography employed. 
Thus, most of the affricates are represented 
by customary digraphs (dl, dz, ts, is, tl, and 
it) but the blade-alveolar affricates are sym- 
bolized by j (for dj), ch (for tc), and ch’ (for 
tc). Similarly, though all other consonants 
are represented by unit characters (’, b, d, 
g, X, h, k, k, 1, s, m, N, 8, t, t, wW,y, Z), we find 
the following exceptions: hw for h” (x, 
though a Navaho phoneme, is not listed at 
all), gh for, kw for k”, sh for & or c (the voice- 
less blade-alveolar fricative), and zh for % or j 
(the voiced blade-alveolar fricative). Some 
of these exceptions to the usual Americanist 
orthography (e. g. ch for te and sh for c or 8) 
are probably concessions to English usage. 
Navaho children are now taught to read 
English and Navaho at the same time and 
some pedant evidently thought the process 
would be simplified in this way. 

Except for a brief and quite unsatisfactory 
description of the “palatalization and labiali- 
zation” of the sounds g, t, k, x, h, and gh 
before the vowels a, e, i, and o, there is no 
account of important positional variants of 
Navaho phonemes. This would seem to be 
particularly important in a handbook in- 
tended to be “practical”; the reader can 
hardly be expected to master Navaho pro- 
nunciation from the scanty descriptions of 
the sounds offered by the authors. 

Similarly, Navaho morphophonemics, a 
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knowledge of which is vital to a proper 
analysis of Navaho constructions, is no- 
where systematically treated. As a result, 
Young and Morgan fall into a number of 
rather elementary errors of analysis, of 
which the following is a striking but in no 
way unusual example. On page 57 (of the 
Grammar) the authors state: 

“The [modal] prefix ni- is often a termina- 
tive in force, or it describes an act as com- 
pleted and resulting in a static durative 
condition. It is quite possible that this 
prefix may be cognate with ni’ the noun 
meaning ground, earth. There are two ni- 
prefixes, both nodoubt derived from thesame 
source. Thus ntyd, I came, arrived; niniyd, 
I went as far as a point and stopped (as 
in kingi’ nintyd, I went as far as the house). 
N?’q [sic., should read ni’4], I brought 
it; na’ nint’4, I set it on the ground.. The 
noun nv’ itself is used as a terminative in such 
forms as ni’ nishij, I am stopped (i. e. static). 
Further examples are herewith given: 

dinéeshdaal, I shall sit down (shall term- 

inate act of sitting down and thereafter 

be in a static durative state). 
nishdaah, I am in the act of sitting down. 
néd4, I have sat down.” 

Later, p. 68, the authors have the follow- 
ing entry in their list of verb prefixes: 

“‘ni-, indicates termination or static con- 

dition. 

ninfy4, I went as far as a point and 
stopped. 

niijin, black (as a streak running) to a 
point (and stopping). 

ni’, I brought it (terminated act of 
carrying it). 

ni’ nini’§, I set it down on the ground. 

nf-, horizontally and parallel to the 

ground. 

ni’4, it extends horizontally.” 

In these two excerpts, the authors have 
confused four quite distinct morphemes: 
ni’ (with constant low tone) ground, earth; 
ni- (with variable tone), denoting one of 
three perfective paradigms; ni- (with con- 
stant low tone) to a position of rest, and ni- 
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(with variable tone), a terminative. ni’ 
ground, earth functions adverbially in the 
constructions ni’ nin{f’§ I set a round object on 
ground: (lit. [upon the] ground/I have 
caused a round object to move completively to 
rest) and ni’ nishij I am stopped (lit. stopping 
or [on the] ground /I am). ni’ remains, 
however, a free morpheme; that is, it is not 
included within the construction as a prefix. 
That it may conceivably be historically re- 
lated to one or other of the following prefixes 
cannot be demonstrated from Navaho ma- 
terials alone and is totally irrelevant to our 
analysis. 

nf- in ni-y4 I came, arrived, ni-ni-y& I went 
as far as a point and stopped, kinji’ ni-ni-y4 
I went as far as the house (kinji’ to the house), 
nf-’§ I brought a round object [here], and ni’ 
ni-ni-’4 I set a round object on the ground is a 
complex syllable. It is derived from the 
variable-toned ni-perfective prefix aug- 
mented by the non-syllabic prefix {-, denot- 
ing the first person subject in perfective 
paradigms. 

The same ni-perfective prefix is found in 
the verb form nfi-’4 a rigid object extends hori- 
zontally. Here, however, it has the high 
tone because it is third person, not because 
it is combined with a following high-toned {-. 
For reasons not yet clear, the ni-perfective 
prefix in the third person preserves in its 
high tone a trace of an old final -n; this -n 
has disappeared entirely in the other per- 
sons. 

The ni- of ni-nf-y4 I went as far as a point 
and stopped, ni’ ni-ni-’4 I set a round object 
down on the ground, and nii-jin (< *ni-ni-jin) 
blackness extends to a given point is an ad- 
verbial prefix meaning to a position of rest. 
It requires the ni-perfective paradigm in the 
perfective mode as is obvious from the first 
two examples. In the last example it has 
combined irregularly with the ni-perfective 
prefix to form nii-. ni- to & position of rest 
must not be confused with the ni-perfective 
prefix; not only does it possess an invariable 
tone but it also, as is evident, occupies quite 
a different position in the verb complex. 
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Finally, an adverbial ni- (variable tone) 
having the force of a terminative appears in 
dinéeshdaat (< di-ni-yi-sh-daat) I shall sit 
down, ni-sh-daah J sit down, and né-dé 
(< ni-si-i-d4) I have sat down. This ni- in 
our first example combines with yi- to form 
née-, is isolated in the second example, and 
combines with si- + {- to form né- in the 
third example. Nosuch combinations occur 
with ni- to a position of rest or with the ni- 
perfective prefix. A careful analysis of 


morphophonemic rules such as these, which . 


can only be hinted at in a brief review, would 
have enormously improved the accuracy of 
Young and Morgan’s grammatical analysis. 
Furthermore, it would have greatly simpli- 
fied their discussion of Navaho paradigms 
(pp. 77-111), which is unnecessarily compli- 
cated by inadequate morphophonemic anal- 
ysis. 

The authors also display certain confu- 
sions with respect to the differentiation of 
grammatical and lexical categories. See, for 
example, the wholly unnecessary discussion 
of gender and the discussion of number (pp. 
1-2). In the latter discussion, the Navaho 
verbs which contain in their lexical meaning 
the notion of two or a group engaging in a 
particular activity are confused with the dual 
and distributive forms of the verb. Navaho 
verbs are conjugated in three numbers: the 
singular, the dual (distinguished from the 
singular only in the first and second persons 
by the use of separate pronominal prefixes), 
and the distributive, indicated by adding a 
prefix da- to singular third persons or to dual 
first and second persons. Forms like yiitash 
we two are walking along and yiikah we plural 
are walking along are to be analyzed as fol- 
lows: yi- (variable tone), progressive mode; 
ii(d)-, first person dual or plural pronoun; 
ash (ii(d)- + ~’ash > -tash) two persons 
move (progressive stem); and -kah several 
persons move (progressive stem). 

The second portion of the book gives a 
basic Navaho-English, English-Navaho dic- 
tionary. This seems on the whole well done 
in terms of the authors’ objective, viz. “to 
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meet the demands of White people who are 
interested in acquiring practical knowledge 
of the Navaho language; to aid native 
draftees in meeting the linguistic problems 
involved in their new environment; to aid 
school children in building up an adequate 
English vocabulary, as well as to use the 
component parts thereof correctly and effec- 
tively; and to help the White teacher teach- 
ing English in the reservation schools.” 
(Navaho-English Dictionary p. 1) 

Despite the numerous and important defi- 
ciencies we have mentioned, the work under 
review is a worthwhile contribution to 
Navaho linguistics. There is much of a 
specific and detailed nature belonging to the 
every-day language of a people that is largely 
inaccessible to the scholar who cannot spend 
long periods with a group. Such data is 
found throughout Young and Morgan’s book 
and constitutes an extremely valuable addi- 
tion to Navaho linguistic accumulations. 
It is to be hoped that Young and Morgan 
will continue their studies and give us much 
more of this material. 


Harry Hover 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 


Tue Srory or THE Navaso Hart CHANT. 
By Gladys A. Reichard. Pp. xiii + 155. 
$2.50. Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Gladys A. Reichard. 
1944. 

The Navaho Hailway Chant is one of the 
many Navaho ceremonies which has long 
been extinct. According to Wyman and 
Kluckhohn (Mem. 50, American Anthropo- 
logical Association, p. 22) it was apparently 
closely related to the Shootingway Chants 
and is said to have been performed for per- 
sons injured by water or suffering from 
muscular soreness and lameness. In 1938 
Reichard discovered that the late singer Ka- 
left-handed of Newcomb, New Mexico, knew 
the legend of the Hailway Chant and was 
willing to give it to her. Since X4-_ is now 
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dead, it seems likely that this account is the 
only one we shall have. No one else, ap- 
parently, knows much of either the cere- 
monial or its legend. 

Reichard has recorded the story of the 
Hailway with painstaking care. No repeti- 
tion of ritual detail was omitted since, as is 
customary in Navaho legends, differing 
details and differing wording appear in each 
of the repeated descriptions of rites. Fur- 
ther, Reichard rightly insists that the use of 
repetition ‘‘...has theoretical importance, 
not only for the study of folklore and litera- 
ture, but also for showing what the chanter 
stresses. He emphasizes that which he has 
had impressed upon his mind and that which 
he wants to plant firmly in the mind of his 
student” (p. viii). 

There is, however, no consideration of the 
place of this chant in Navaho ceremonial life 
asawhole. Rather, the monograph is to be 
considered as source material, both for the 
study of Navaho ceremonialism and Navaho 
linguistics. Specifically “the text is pre- 
sented primarily for ritual content to be 
used in connection with [Reichard’s] con- 
templated monograph, Navajo Religion, A 
Study of Symbolism...” (p. 1). Many of 
the songs belonging to the chant have also 
been collected; it is a pity that these could 
not have been included in the present mono- 
graph. 

No question can be raised as to the value 
of Reichard’s contribution to our knowledge 
of Navaho religious practice. In spite of 
many years of competent research, only a 
fraction of the rich and varied content of 
Navaho ceremonialism has been published; 
much remains still in manuscript form. 
Reichard well deserves our thanks, especially 
since she not only undertook the tedious task 
of preparing the text for publication but also 
because she has herself underwritten the 
costs of publication. 

There are, however, a number of faults 
which seriously lessen the value of the 
monograph as a source of linguistic data. 
The first of these has to do with the arrange- 
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ment of the text and its translation. Each 
paragraph of Navaho is placed opposite its 
English version but the sentence division 
within each paragraph is not as strictly 
correlated. Very often one English sentence 
translates two or more Navaho sentences, 
and vice versa. Similarly, there is little at- 
tempt to designate precisely the words and 
phrases of the Navaho text which are not 
specifically translated; or, on the other hand, 
always to bracket the portions of the English 
translation added for the sake of clarity. 
Since no linguistic annotation to the text is 
provided, the reader must have a consid- 
erable knowledge of Navaho grammar and 
lexicon in order to find the precise transla- 
tion for a given Navahoterm. It is difficult, 
therefore, to find illustration of the “num- 
erous linguistic matters referred to in the 
Preface” said to be contained in the text, or 
to check on the author’s revisions of and 
additions to Navaho ritual terminology. 

Reichard quite unnecessarily apologizes 
(p. ix) for the phonetic transcription she em- 
ploys. It appears that Sapir and the 
present reviewer are charged with ‘“unoffi- 
cially” changing the system of Navaho 
orthography. This is a curious charge; 
except for the orthography employed by the 
Education Division, United States Indian 
Service (which no scholar outside that 
Service uses), I know of no official system of 
transcribing Navaho. The orthography 
used by Sapir and me was devised by Sapir 
and some of his students and associates in 
1934 and published in the American Anthro- 
pologist of that year (36.629-31). It cer- 
tainly, however, need not be regarded as 
“efficial” for Navaho or any other language; 
individual scholars have been perfectly free 
to employ any orthography suited to their 
taste and adequately representing the pho- 
nemic system of the language. And, as long 
as we are discussing “official” usage, why 
does Reichard persist in the antiquated 
“Hail Chant” and “Navajo” for the more 
recent and standardized “Hailway Chant’’ 
and “Navaho”? 
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The author should have been more con- 
cerned with the accuracy of her descriptions 
of Navaho phonemes. However one may 
choose to represent them, Navaho b, d, g, 
dz, dj, and dl are certainly not voiced stops 
and affricates. These consonants are voice- 
less, unaspirated lenes, contrasting mainly in 
degree of aspiration with the voiceless, 
heavily aspirated fortes t, k, ts, tc, and tt. 
Furthermore, h (listed as “final only”, p xi) 
certainly occurs medially also, as Reichard’s 
own text demonstrates beyond any doubt. 
Actually, h occurs initially too. Phonemic- 
ally, [x] (before back vowels) and [X] (before 
front vowels) of Navaho prefixed syllables 
vary freely with {h] and are therefore to be 
classed with the invariable final [h] of pre- 
fixed syllables and stems. [x] and [X] of 
stem syllables, on the other hand, never 
weaken to fh]. There are, then, two 
phonemes: h, appearing initially and finally 
in prefixed syllables and finally in stems, and 
x, which occurs only as a stem syllable 
initial. 

Syllabic n is listed as a variant of con- 
sonantal n, which is certainly an error. In 
Navaho syllabic n must be counted as a 
separate phoneme. Sometimes, it is true, 
it is merely an alternative pronunciation of, 
n plus vowel as, for example, in djifi they say 
from djinf. In many other cases, however, 
syllabic n does not vary with n plus vowel; 
the familiar particle ’4ida and, for example, 
is never heard*’d4nida. As a separate 
phoneme, it is best always to write syllabic 
n with a tone indicator (i. e. h or fi, never 
simply n) in order that it not be confused 
with the consonant n. Reichard’s trans- 
scription ’4nda instead of ’fida, for example, 
gives no indication of the fact that this is a 
three syllable, not a two syllable, word. - 

Finally, the phoneme w, which appears in 
the text (see, e. g., ’awe-’ [properly ’awé-’] 
baby on p. 2, par. 3) is neither listed nor de- 
fined in the table on p. xi. Apparently 
Reichard realizes that Navaho [w] is a 
variant of the phoneme 7"; a note to this 


effect would have been helpful. 
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There are also a number of inaccuracies in 
recording Navaho words. The name tti- 
left-handed is consistently written thi-h; 
djif they say (from djini) is rendered djin; 
na‘ta-ni: leader, chief is sometimes written 


na‘ta-ni: (p. 2, par. 1); the stem -l- tsis to whip © 


is several times recorded -l- tskis (p. 2, par. 
3); djilgai white is consistently recorded 
djitgai and without explanation translated 
winter; the verb ’Adin he is gone is written 
*4-din and ’Adi-n in the same line (p. 4, par. 2; 
if these are rhetorical variants, this should be 
explained); fidjis’ah he skinned it is written 
ndzis’4 (p. 4, par. 3); t&’ three is sometimes 
written ta’ (p. 4, par. 6); the possessive stem 
-ke’’ moccasins is sometimes written ké’ 
(p. 4, par. 5). These illustrate only the more 
obvious errors in the first four pages of the 
text; similar mistakes appear on nearly 
every page. Most of them are undoubtedly 
typographical errors, but to this reviewer, at 
least, it seems a pity that Reichard did not 
expend the same care on her Navaho phonet- 
ics that she so obviously devoted to matters 
of ceremonial and ritual detail. 


Harry Hover 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


Die ScumiptscHE KULTURKREISTHEORIE 
UND SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT IN SUDAMERIKA. 
By Ferd. Hestermann. Actes du quat- 
riéme congrés international de linguistes. 
Copenhagen 1938. Pp. 199-203. 

Das Kiéé (QuicH&) in GUATEMALA IN 
SpRACHTYPISCHER Hinsicut. By Ernst 
Lewy. Ibid., pp. 203-9. 

Is Eskimo a Primitive LANGuaGE? 
William Thalbitzer. Ibid., pp. 254-62. 

Yacua Puonetic Patrern. By Stanley 
Newman. In Paul Fejos, Ethnography of 
the Yagua. Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology. Number One. New York 


By 


1943. Pp. 118-9. 

THE CHINOOK JARGON, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Rena V. Grant. California Folklore 
Quarterly 3.259-76 (1944). 
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MeEn’s AND WoMEN’s SPEECH IN KoasATI. 
By Mary R. Haas. Lg. 20.142-9 (1944). 

GABRIELINO INDIAN LANGuAGE. By Ar- 
thur Woodward. The Masterkey 18.145-9 
(1944). 

Hestermann, known to IJAL readers for 
his work on Ydmana (5.150-79), pays 
tribute to Father Schmidt’s culture histori- 
cal method in its application to the languages 
of South America, claiming that he found 
the theory, although subject to additions 
and corrections, eminently useful and work- 
able. He repeats many of Schmidt’s illus- 
trations on the distribution of umlaut, diph- 
thongs, nasals, tone, aspiration, and so forth, 
with high praise. Few linguists will share 
Hestermann’s enthusiastic endorsement of 
Schmidt’s approach, being well aware of his 
daring interpretation of doubtful source 
material, the implications of the metaphysi- 
cal frame within which he operates, and the 
deductive character of his arguments. 
Schmidt’s collection of languages which offer 
structural similarities into a Sprachkreis 
bears only superficial resemblance to the 
Prague school’s grouping into linguistic 
areas. Schmidt, by searching for the con- 
temporary distribution of selected traits, 
hoped to penetrate greater historical depths 
than is possible by the ordinary comparative 
method. Thus, in his search for what he 
once called ‘‘the original idiom of the race,” 
he avoids the problem of acquired similari- 
ties. 

Ernst Lewy, the Finno-Ugric scholar dis- 


1 Hestermann gives no specific references. The 
following contain perhaps the best expressions of 
Father Schmidt’s views on language: 

Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde. 
Heidelberg 1926. 

Primitive Revelation. St. Louis and London 
1939. Trans. by Joseph J. Baierl. See especially 
the sections dealing with Prerequisites for the 
Creation of Language (161 f.), The Original 
Language (163 f.), Unity as to Origin of Speech 
(269 f.), and Status of Comparative Philology 
(270 f.). 

In this connection, cf. also Kulturkreise und 
Kulturschichten in Siidamerika, Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie 45.1014-30 (1913). 
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tinguished particularly for his grammar and 
collection of Ceremiss texts, here gives an 
exposition of Kiéé structure, basing his sketch 
on the geographer L. Schultze’s Leben, 
Glauben und Sprache der Quiché von 
Guatemala (Jena 1933). Outline of the 
language is followed by a general critique of 
attempts to classify languages into mutually 
exclusive type classes; such attempts are 
condemned as subjective and misleading be- 
cause based on single features rather than 
total structure. At the same time, Lewy 
calls for an investigation of structural types 
and possible correlations with geographic 
distribution. He does not appear to be in- 
formed of the decision, reached only two 
days before the presentation of his paper, 
to prepare a phonemic atlas of Europe as a 
first step in a survey of all the languages of 
the world from more or less the point of view 
he advocates. 

When, in 1903, Thalbitzer first discussed 
Eskimo as a linguistic type, he applied to it 
a conventional evolutionist term: “primitive 
language.” In 1936, he reviews his state- 
ment, showing that his earlier position is 
untenable, and admits that he employed the 
term carelessly. By examples from ‘the 
Eskimo he demonstrates that the various 
meanings of “primitive’’—simple, regular, 
uniform, clildish—are not applicable. He 
emphasizes that Eskimo constitutes a lin- 
guistic family of its own. Aleutian, he 
confirms, is a different language, but with an 
Eskimo substratum. Although Lucien 
Adam labelled Eskimo “polysynthetic’’, 
Thalbitzer cautions against the literal adop- 
tion of this term for, as he puts it, there is no 
lack of short words in ordinary Eskimo 
speech. He finally points to the implica- 
tions of the question raised by the title of his 
paper, making special reference to Lévy- 
Bruhl and his school of sociology, and he 
concludes with another set of questions of a 
philosophical nature. 

Newman devised the transcription of 
Yagua words appearing in the glossary of 
Appendix B in Fejos’ book. The ethnog- 
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rapher acted as a pseudo-native informant 
for the linguist who subsequently checked 
the phonetic renderings he recorded against 
sound-films obtained in the field. Newman 
uses 26 consonant symbols, 10 vowel sym- 
bols, the length mark for both consonants 
and vowels, indicates nasalization of vowels, 
and records two levels of pitch-loudness ac- 
cent, namely, loud high-tone and weak low--. 
tone. 

Grant traces the history and presents al- 
ternative theories as to the origin of the 
Chinook Jargon, trade language of the 
Northwest Coast Indian tribes and of the 
whites who were in commercial contact with 
them. According to one supposition, the 
Jargon was developed under the stimulus of 
commercial exchange between the Lower 
Chinook and the Nootka, long previous to 
the advent of the whites. The opponents 
argue that it was evolved, not by the Indians 
at all, but by the white maritime traders. 
Leaving the field of speculation, Grant passes 
to a discussion of the vocabulary, said to 
have consisted of some five hundred words at 
its maximum, though spoken, in 1870, by 
over a hundred thousand persons, in daily 
use. She also gives a list of sixteen terms 
now familiar in British Columbia, supplying 
etymologies wherever possible, adding vari- 
ant spellings and illustrative quotations. 
This paper calls to mind Hall’s recent studies 
in Melanesian, Australian and Chinese Pidgin 
English.2 While, however, Hall is more 
concerned with the structure of these 
languages than their external history, 
Grant gives no systematic analysis or even 
attempts to spell phonemically. Descrip- 
tion of this lingua franca—essentially a 
Chinook dialect—from the systematic point of 
view would be of great value for comparative 
purposes. 

Haas points out the formal differences be- 


2 See for example, Melanesian Pidgin English: 
Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Baltimore 1943); 
Notes on Australian Pidgin English, Lg. 19.263-7 
(1943); Chinese Pidgin English Grammar and 
Texts, JAOS 64.95-113 (1944). 
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tween the speech of men and women in 
Koasati and shows that similar features of 
sexual differentiation appear in Creek and 
Hitchiti as well. Thus each of the main 
subdivisions of the Eastern division of the 
Muskogean languages possesses the trait. In 
some other languages the sex of the hearer is 
of grammatical relevance. Sex differences 
in speech may be actualized in terms of 
vocabulary or the pronunciation of many or 
most words. Illustrations are presented 
from Yana, Tunica, Biloxi, and languages 
outside the American area, especially Thai 
and Chukchee. 

Woodward reproduces two items dealing 
with the language of the Gabrielino, though 
apparently recorded at different periods. 
The first is a manuscript entitled THE 

- QUILIGUI, THAT IS TO SAY, LANGUAGE SAN 
GABRIELINO, located on the wall of the 
museum at San Gabriel Mission, written in 
Spanish (here rendered in English, however) 
and Gabrielino, and dated tentatively and 
by internal evidence as late 18th or early 
19th century. The second item is the 
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previously known letter by Hugo Reid to 
the Los Angeles Star of February 28, 1852. 
The two vocabularies are partly identical, 
at least in spelling, (e.g., moar moon), partly 
similar (e.g., tamet ~ tamit sum), and partly 
quite unlike (e.g., the formation of numbers 
above five, penhuacha : pabahe siz, uche- 
huacha : watza cavia seven, etc.). Reid’s 
own remarks—“Their language has deteri- 
orated so much since the conquest that the 
present generation barely comprehend a part. 
of what one of the ‘old standards’ say, when 
they speak the original tongue. There is 
now at San Gabriel an old woman named 
Bona, who takes a pride in speaking some- 
times the ‘court language’ to the ‘young 
ones’, to stultify their intelligence,””—sup- 
port the suggestion that the two documents 
illustrate the rapid linguistic change which 
took place within approximately the two 
generations they encompass. 
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